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which faces the Far East, we should consider our policies 


Ll IS appropriate that in this great city of San Francisco, 
toward Communism in China. 


1. 
THE SITUATION TODAY 


On the China mainland 600,000,000 people are ruled 
by the Chinese Communist Party. That Party came to power 
by violence and, so far, has lived by violence. 

It retains power not by will of the Chinese people, but 
by massive, forcible repression. It fought the United Nations 
in Korea, it supported the Communist war in Indochina; it 
took Tibet by force. It fomented the Communist Huk 
rebellion in the Philippines and the Communists’ insurrection 
in Malaya. It does not disguise its expansionist ambitions. It 
is bitterly hateful of the United States, which it considers a 
principal obstacle in the way of its path of conquest. 

In the face of this condition the United States has supported, 
morally and materially, the free nations of the Western 
Pacific and Southeast Asia. Our security treaties make clear 
that the violation of these nations by International Com- 
munism would be considered as endangering our own peace 
and safety, and that we would act accordingly. 

Together we constitute a goodly company and a stout 
bulwark against aggression. 

As regards China, we have abstained from any act to 
encourage the Communist regime, morally, politically, or 
materially. Thus: 

We have not extended diplomatic recognition to the 
Chinese Communist regime; 

We have opposed its seating in the United Nations; 

We have not traded with Communist China, or sanctioned 


cultural exchanges with it. 


These have been, and are, our policies. Like all our policies, 
they are under periodic review. 


Il. 
THE PRECEDENT OF RUSSIA 


As we review our China policy, we naturally and properly 
recall our recognition policy as regards Communist Russia. 

The Bolsheviks seized power from Kerensky in 1917. 
Nevertheless, we continued for 16 years to treat the Kerensky 
representatives in exile as the lawful government of Russia. 
By 1933, it seemed that the Communist regime might be 
considered as a peaceful member of society. For more than 
a decade it had committed no act of armed aggression. It had 
accepted the independence of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
and of Poland. It was not demonstrably maltreating American 
citizens. It promised to cease subversive activities in the 
United States, to respect American rights in Russia, and to 
settle Russia’s public and private debts to the United States. 

Also, by 1933, we desired to encourage the Soviet regime 
to resist Japanese aggressive policies in the Far East. The 
Republic of China, inspired by this same notion, had recog- 
nized the Soviet Government in December 1932 and we 
shortly followed suit. 

We need not question that act of recognition under the 
circumstances which then prevailed. Recognition seemed 
indicated by most tests and we did not read the future. 

However, it can, I think, be said with confidence that 
recognition would not have been accorded to the Soviet Union 
even in 1933 had there been clear warning that the Soviet 
promises given in that connection were totally unreliable, that 
aggressive war would soon become an instrumentality of 
Soviet policy, and that it would be neutral toward Japanese 
aggression in Asia. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


In the case of Communist China, we are forewarned. That 
regime fails to pass even those tests which, after 16 years, 
the Soviet regime seemed to pass. 

(1) Soviet Russia, in 1933, had had a decade of peaceful 
and non-aggressive relations with neighboring states; Com- 
munist China's past record is one of armed aggression. 

(2) The Soviet regime seemed to want peace for the 
future. In the case of Communist China the situation is quite 
the reverse. Mr. Chou En-lai, at the time of the Bandung 
Conference, said that “the Chinese people do not want to 
have war with the United States and are willing to settle 
international disputes by peaceful means”. But when the 
United States took him up, and sought explicit reciprocal 
renunciations of force, his Ambassador, after presenting 
various evasive formulas, finally stated that his regime con- 
templated using armed force to take Taiwan (Formosa) unless 
they could get it in some other way. 

(3) The Soviet Union in 1933 was not flagrantly violating 
its international engagements. The Chinese Communist regime 
is violating the 1953 Korean Armistice and the 1954 Indo- 
china armistice. 

(4) There was reason to hope that the Soviet regime 
would treat our nationals with respect. The Chinese Com- 
munist regime violates the persons of our citizens in defiance 
of the elementary code of international decency and breaches 
its 1955 pledge to release them. 

(5) It seemed, in 1933, that the Soviet regime and the 
United States had parallel interests in resisting Japanese 
aggression in the Far East. Today, the political purposes of 
Communist China clash everywhere with our own. 


Ill. 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF RECOGNITION 


United States diplomatic recognition of Communist China 
would have the following consequences: 

(1) The many mainland Chinese, who by Mao Tse-tung’s 
own recent admission seek to change the nature of their 
government, would be immensely discouraged. 

(2) The millions of overseas Chinese would feel that they 
had no Free China to which to look. Today, increasing num- 
bérs of these overseas Chinese go to Free China to study. Six 
years ago there were less than 100 Chinese students from 
Southeast Asia and Hong Kong studying in Taiwan. Now 
there are nearly 5,000. 

The number of Chinese students from overseas com- 
munities coming to Free China has increased year by year; 
the number going to Communist China has declined, and 
hundreds of disillusioned students have made their way out 
of mainland China in the past two years. 

If the United States recognized the Chinese Communist 
regime, many of the millions of overseas Chinese in free Asian 
countries would, reluctantly, turn to acceptance of the guiding 
direction of the Communist regime. This would be a tragedy 
for them; and it would imperil friendly governments already 
menaced by Chinese Communist subversion. 

(3) The Republic of China would feel crushed by its 
friend. That government was our ally in the Second World 
War and for long bore alone the main burden of the Far 
Eastern war. It had many tempting opportunities to com- 
promise with the Japanese on terms which would have been 
gravely detrimental to the United States. It never did so. We 
condemn the Soviets for having dishonored their 20-year 
treaty pledge of 1945 to support the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment as the central government of China. We are honor- 
bound to give our ally, to whom we are pledged by a Mutual 
Defense Treaty, a full measure of loyalty. 

(4) The free Asian governments of the Pacific and South- 
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east Asia would be gravely perplexed. They are close to the 
vast Chinese land mass. Geographically and, to some extent, 
politically, they are separated as among themselves. The spirit 
and resolution of the United States provides an important 
unifying and fortifying influence. If we seemed to waver 
and to compromise with Chinese Communism, that would in 
turn weaken free Asia resistance to Chinese Communism and 
assist International Communism to score a great success in 
its program to encircle us. 


IV. 
CHINA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


United States recognition of Communist China would 
make it probable that the Communist regime would obtain 
the seat of China in the United Nations. That would not be 
in the interest either of the United States or of the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations is not a reformatory for bad govern- 
ments. It is supposedly an association of those who are already 
“peace-loving”, and who are “able and willing to carry out 
the Charter obligations”. The basic obligation is to renounce 
the international use of force, except in defense against 
armed attack. 

The Chinese Communist regime has a record of successive 
armed aggressions, including war against the United Nations 
itself, a war not yet politically settled but discontinued by 
an armistice. The regime asserts not only its right, but its 
purpose, to use force if need be to bring Taiwan under its 
rule. 

The Republic of China is entitled to a permanent seat 
and “veto power” in the Security Council. Should a regime 
which in seven years has promoted 5 foreign or civil wars— 
Korea, Indochina, Tibet, the Philippines, and Malaya; which 
itself has fought the United Nations and has been found by 
it to be an aggressor; which defies the United Nations’ decision 
to reunify Korea, and which openly proclaims its continuing 
purpose to use force—should that regime be given a per- 
manent seat, with veto power, in the body which under the 
Charter has “primary responsibility for the maintaining of 
international peace and security”? 

Communist Russia, with veto power, already seriously limits 
the ability of the United Nations to serve its intended pur- 
poses. Were Communist China also to become a permanent, 
veto-wielding member of the Security Council, that would, 
I fear, implant in the United Nations the seeds of its own 
destruction. 


V. 
TRADE AND CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST 
CHINA 


Let me turn now to the matter of trade and cultural rela- 
tions, which could exist, to a limited degree, without recogni- 
tion. 

Normal peacetime trade with China, from which the 
American and Chinese peoples would benefit, could be in 
the common interest. But it seems that that kind of trade is 
not to be had in any appreciable volume. 

Trade with Communist China is not a free trade. It does 
not provide one country with what its people want, but 
cannot well produce for themselves, in exchange for what 
other people want but cannot well produce for themselves. 
Trade with Communist China is wholly controlled by an 
official apparatus and its limited amounts of foreign exchange 
are used to develop as rapidly as possible a formidable mili- 
tary establishment and a heavy industry to support it. The 
primary desire of that regime is for machine tools, electronic 
equipment, and, in general, what will help it produce tanks, 
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trucks, planes, ammunition, and other military items. 

Whatever others may do, surely the United States, which 
has heavy security commitments in the China area, ought not 
build up the military power of its potential enemy. 

We also doubt the value of cultural exchanges, which the 
Chinese Communists are eager to develop. They want this 
relationship with the United States primarily because, once 
that example were given, it would be difficult for China's 
close neighbors not to follow it. These free nations, already 
exposed to intense Communist subversive activities, could 
not have the cultural exchanges that the Communists want 
without adding greatly to their danger. 


VI. 
THE “De FACTO” ARGUMENT 

These are the considerations which argue for a continuance 
of our present policies. What are the arguments on the other 
side? 

There are some who say that we should accord diplomatic 
recognition to the Communist regime because it has now been 
in power so long that it has won the right to that. 

That is not sound international law. Diplomatic recognition 
is always a privilege, never a right. 

Of course, the United States recognizes that the Chinese 
Communist regime exists. We well know that it exists, for it 
has fought in Korea. Also, we admit of dealing with the 
Chinese Communists in particular cases where that may serve 
our interests. We have dealt with it in relation to the Korean 
and Indochina Armistices. For nearly two years we have 
been, and still are, dealing with it in an effort to free our 
citizens and to obtain reciprocal renunciations of force. 

But diplomatic recognition gives the recognized regime 
valuable rights and privileges, and, in the world of today, 
recognition by the United States gives the recipient much 
added prestige and influence at home and abroad. 

Of course, diplomatic recognition is not to be withheld 
capriciously. In this matter, as others, the United States seeks 
to act in accordance with principles which contribute to a 
world society of order under law. 

A test often applied is the ability of a regime actually to 
govern. But that is by no means a controlling factor. Nations 
often maintain diplomatic relations with governments-in-exile. 
And they frequently deny recognition to those in actual power. 

Other customary tests are whether, as Thomas Jefferson put 
it, the recognized government reflects “the will of the nation, 
substantially declared”; whether the government conforms to 
the code of civilized nations, lives peacefully and honors its 
international obligations. 

Always, however, recognition is admitted to be an instru- 
ment of national policy, to serve enlightened self-interest. 

One thing is established beyond a doubt. There is nothing 
automatic about recognition. It is nothing compelled by the 
mere lapse of time. 


VIL. 
THE “INEVITABILITY” ARGUMENT 

Another argument is that diplomatic recognition is inevi- 
table, so why not now? 

First of all, let me say emphatically that the United States 
need never succumb to the argument of “inevitability”. We 
feel that we, with our friends, can fashion our own destiny. 
We do not accept the mastery of Communist forces. 

And let me go on to say that Communist-type despotisms 
are not so immutable as they sometimes appear. Time and 
circumstances work also upon them. 

There is often an optical illusion which results from the 
fact that police states, suppressing differences, give an external 
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appearance of hard permanency; whereas the democracies 
with their opposition parties and often speaking through 
different and discordant voices, seem the unstable, pliable 
members of the world society. 

The reality is, of course, that a governmental system which 
tolerates diversity has a long life expectancy. And a system 
which seeks to impose conformity is always in danger. That 
results from the basic nature of human beings. Of ail the 
arguments advanced for recognition of Communist China, 
the least cogent is the argument of “inevitability”. 


VIII. 
CHINA VERSUS RUSSIA 


There are some who suggest that if we assist the Chinese 
Communists to wax strong, then they will eventually break 
with Soviet Russia and that that is our best hope for the 
future. 

There are no doubt basic power rivalries between Russia 
and China in Asia. On the other hand, the Russian and Chinese 
Communist Parties are bound together by close ideological 
ties. 

Perhaps, if the ambitions of the Chinese Communists are 
inflated by successes, they might eventually clash with Soviet 
Russia. 

Perhaps, too, if the Axis Powers had won the Second World 
War, they would have fallen out among themselves. 

But no one suggested that we should tolerate and even 
assist an Axis-victory because in the end they would quarrel 
over the booty—of which we would be part. 


IX. 
CONCLUSION 

We seek to appraise our China policies with an open mind 
and without emotion, except for a certain indignation at the 
prolonged abuse of American citizens in China. We have no 
feeling whatsoever that change is to be avoided merely in 
the interest of consistency or because change would imply 
past error. 

We always take into account the possibility of influencing 
the Communist regime to better ways if we had diplomatic 
relations with it, or if, without that, we had commercial and 
cultural contacts with it. But the experience of those who 
now recognize and deal with the Chinese Communist regime 
convinces us that, under present conditions, neither recogni- 
tion, trade, nor cultural relations, nor all three, would favorably 
influence the evolution of affairs in China. The probable 
result, internally, would be the opposite of what we hope for. 

Internationally the Chinese Communist regime does not 
conform to the practices of civilized nations; does not live 
up to its international obligations; has not been peaceful in 
the past, and gives no evidence of being peaceful in the 
future. Its foreign policies are hostile to us and our Asian 
allies. Under these circumstances, it would be folly for us to 
establish relations with the Chinese Communists which would 
enhance their ability to hurt us and our friends. 

You may ask, “What of the future?” Are our policies merely 
negative? Do we see any prospect of resuming the many 
friendly ties which, for many generations, the American 
people have had with the Chinese people, and which we 
want to have again? 

Do we see any chance that the potentially great Chinese 
nation, with its rich and ancient culture and wisdom, will 
again be able to play a constructive part in the councils of 
the nations? 

We confidently answer these questions in the affirmative. 
Our confidence is based on certain fundamental beliefs. One 
is a belief in the future of human freedom. We know that 
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HAROLD MACMILLAN 


the materialistic rule of International Communism will never 
permanently serve the aspirations with which human beings 


are endowed by their Creator. 


Within the Soviet Union the rulers have had to disavow 


Stalin’s brand of Communism. 

Within the satellites, even twelve years of indoctrination 
do not persuade the people that the Soviet system satisfies 
either their national or their individual desires 

Communism is equally repugnant to the Chinese people. 
We read the recent brave words uttered within Red China 
by the university lecturer: “To overthrow you cannot be 
called unpatriotic, because you Communists no longer serve 
the people”. 

The Chinese people are, above all, individualists. We can 
confidently base our policies on the assumption that Inter- 
national Communism’s rule of strict conformity is, in China 
as elsewhere, a passing and not a perpetual phase. We owe 
it to ourselves, our allies and the Chinese people to do all 
that we can to contribute to that passing. 

If we believed that this passing would be promoted by 
trade and cultural relations, then we would have such rela- 
tions. 

If we believed that this passing would be promoted by 
our having diplomatic relations with the present regime, then 
we would have such relations. 

If we believed that this passing would be promoted by 
some participation of the present regime in the activities of 
the United Nations, then we would not oppose that. 

We should be, and we are, constantly testing our policies, 


Britain, Europe and 
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to be as certain as we can be that, in the light of conditions 
as they from time to time are, our policies shall serve the 
great purposes to which our nation has been dedicated since 
its foundation—the cause of peace, justice and human liberty. 

Our policies are readily adjustable to meet the requirements 
of changing conditions. But there are occasions when others, 
and not we, should provide the change. Nothing could be more 
dangerous than for the United States to operate on the theory 
that if hostile and evil forces do not quickly or readily change, 
then it is we who must change to meet them. 

The United States exerts an immense influence in the 
world today, not only because it is powerful, but because we 
stand for peace, for national independence and _ personal 
liberty. Many free nations seek to coordinate their foreign 
policies with ours. Such coordination is indeed indispensabi< 
if the free world is to have the cohesion needed to make it 
safe. But United States policies will never serve as rallying 
points for free peoples if the impression is created that our 
policies are subject to change to meet Communist wishes for 
no reason other than that Communism does not want to 
change. If Communism is stubborn for the wrong, let us be 
steadfast for the right. 

The capacity to change is an indispensable capacity 
Equally indispensable is the capacity to hold fast that which 
is good. Given those qualities, we can hopefully look forward 
to the day when those in Asia who are yet free can con- 
fidently remain free, and when the people of China and the 
people of America can resume their long history of coopera- 
tive friendship. 


DEVELOPING THE COHESION AND UNITY OF EUROPE 
By HAROLD MACMILLAN, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 


Delwered at a meeting organized by the United Kingdom Council of the European Movement, London, England, July 9, 1957 


HIS GREAT meeting marks a stage in the long story 

of Britain's relations with Europe. I come to it almost 

direct from a vital and fruitful meeting of the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth. There are some who believe 
that there is an inherent contradiction between our links with 
the Commonwealth and our aims for Europe. If I believed 
that, I should not be here. 

The Commonwealth is a living force which we in Britain 
understand and cherish. We know how it was formed, we 
know the bonds of historical association and common interest 
that bind us together. This friendship, that stretches to all 
corners of the earth, is based upon sentiment and under- 
standing. This unity, symbolized in the Crown, is a living 
thing, all the time growing and changing. Many of our 
friends on the Continent must be mystified by the absence 
of concrete shape to the Commonwealth, without constitution, 
statute, or voting rules. Many have come to understand it, 
or, at least, to realize that by maintaining and strengthening 
our Commonwealth links we are bringing not less but more 
strength to Europe. It may be a paradox, but it is not a 
contradiction, and, in the work which now lies before us— 
the making of modern Europe—it is significant that there is 
with us tonight that great Englishman, who by his effort and 
example, saved the Commonwealth and, I might almost say, 
the world for freedom. What are our aims for Europe? They 
are at once practical and idealistic. First, let me take our 
practical aims. To play their part in developing the cohesion 


and unity of Europe has been the cardinal aim of successive 
British statesmen since the war. This has been no Party 
question here, and two names will forever be associated with 
this purpose, Churchill and Ernest Bevin. Politically, we must 
determine to bury once and for all the rivalries of centuries 
On the idealistic side, I would say only this. Anybody of my 
age who looks back upon his life must reflect with sorrow 
on what Europe has done to itself. In that time, twice in a 
generation, Europe has torn itself apart in bitter internecine 
struggle. In these fierce conflicts the nations have not hesi 
tated to use every ounce of power that could be dragged into 
the battle, and by this means (let us face it) they have largely 
destroyed or at any rate threatened the supremacy of Western 
Civilization. Many of our present troubles really flow from 
the loss of authority which followed the demonstration to less 
advanced peoples, of the most civilized areas in the world 
destroying each other. In a word, we have repeated on a 
larger scale the faults and tragedies which brought the 
civilization of Ancient Greece to an end. If anyone doubts 
this, let them read, I would advise in a translation, the 
most dramatic history of the world, the story of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Wars. Today the threat is from without. I do 
not mean just a military threat. Here, of course, Europe 
must play her part with the help of her allies from the 
New World, and to this purpose Britain can claim that 
she has not shirked her duty. Moreover, the stronger Britain 
and the Commonwealth are made, the more their strength 
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contributes to our common defense. But the threat is not 
just a military threat. It is something more insidious. It is a 
threat to our way of life, to freedom of speech, to individual 
rights and liberties. It is thus a threat to the very values which 
spring from European Civilization. We, in Britain, share these 
values with Europe. History has shown us that we cannot 
stand aside when we are threatened. I am persuaded that 
in this contest of ideas, which may be long and perilous, we 
must hold together. Nor can the Old World afford to depend 
merely on the sustenance and support of the New. It must 
play its full role, proudly, as a partner and not a satellite. 

I curn next to the economic problems. First, those of trade. 
Man does not live by trade alone. Nevertheless, the history 
of civilization shows us how much its growth and develop- 
ment have depended on mercantile relations. Six great 
countries of Europe have since the war made steady efforts 
towards greater unity. The names of three men in particular 
will always be associated with these first efforts—Dr. 
Adenauer, Mr. Robert Schuman, and Mr. De Gasperi. The 
name of Mr. Spaak must undoubtedly now be added to these. 
We welcomed the launching of the Schuman Plan, and I am 
happy to say that British association with the Coal and Steel 
Community is proving to be a most fruitful and constructive 
development. We welcome equally the plan for the Common 
Market and look forward as keenly as you to the early ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Rome. But I must S< frank: we believe 
that there is a real danger that in trying to create unity in 
Europe, new divisions may follow. That is why we have 
launched our proposal for the Industrial Free Trade Area. 
That is why we attach so much importance to early and 
effective negotiations for its completion. 

I assure you that we shall not be pedantic or obstructive. 
We recognize that a European Free Trade Area, like a 
European Common Market, must be managed and controlled 
by Europeans, and we realize that in such a structure there 
must be some system of orderly day-to-day management. I 
do not know whether this will be called “supra-nationalism.” 
[ am not much interested in what it is called. 1 am interested 
in whether it will work. The object of the Industrial Free 
Trade Area, as of the Common Market, is steadily to remove 
protective duties and quantitative restrictions which hamper 
the free flow of commerce between member countries. It is 
essential to such a plan to do two things—to maintain full 
employment and to encourage investment. I believe that 
European Governments and peoples understand why we have 
proposed that this Free Trade Area should be upon an in- 
dustrial basis. Broadly speaking, our special trade relations 
with the Commonwealth are in the field of what is grown 
from the soil, not what is manufactured in industrial plants. 
Indeed, 90 per cent of Britain’s purchases from the Common- 
wealth fall into this category. We, therefore, do not believe 
that there is any contradiction between our determination that 
Commonwealth trade should grow and our proposal for a 
freer trade flow of industrial production through Europe. 
What do we hope to gain by this? We hope to gain that im- 
provement in industrial efficiency which follows the greater 
use Of specialization and of mass production techniques. We 
hope to see thereby a rise in living standards throughout 
Europe. We hope to repeat in this great area, with its in- 
telligent and skilled populations, something of what has been 
done in a similar area in the United States. 

And if we succeed what then? Not merely will there be 
an increase in our wealth and well-being, but we must au- 
tomatically become—all of us, Britain and Europe too— 
increased markets for all that the Commonwealth and other 
countries have to sell. Much will depend—and let us have 
no doubt about it—on how, and in what spirit, we and our 
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colleagues set about this task, if the Free Trade Area comes 
into being. We do not want to fence ourselves in with 
excessive protection. We do not believe that we can gain at 
the expense of others. Nor must we hide from ourselves that 
there will be many readjustments and changes which will 
have to take place during these formative months. That is 
why the process must indeed be spread over a substantial 
period. Still, let us think of what might be the possibilities of 
a Europe without tariffs or quotas, with a single market bigger 
than the United States, with a rising standard of living, and 
as an ever increasing purchaser of goods and services from 
every part of the world. 

Perhaps I should say just one word here about the farmer. 
For there is, of course, something in all this for him too. The 
more prosperous our industry, the higher our standard of 
living, the more and higher quality products our towns will 
need from the farms. So it is quite wide of the mark to 
suppose that any loss or damage to agricultural trade and to 
the prosperity of those European countries who are great 
agricultural exporters, will arise from the creation of a Free 
Trade Area for industrial goods. Quite the reverse. 

I do not say that it will be easy to achieve all these things. 
On the contrary, it will be very difficult. There are some in 
my country, and I must repeat it, who honestly believe that 
Britain should isolate herself from Europe and confine her 
external activities to the countries of the Commonwealth. | 
respect this point of view, though I have said I do not share 
it. I believe it to be based upon a faulty analysis of the great 
forces which move the world today. There are those no doubt 
in some of the six European countries, who may feel that 
they do not want the United Kingdom's association, or will 
admit it only upon terms which they know to be inacceptable 
to us. They feel, perhaps, that Britain’s traditional hesitations 
will act as a brake rather than as a stimulus upon some of 
their hopes and ideals. Here again, I think this is false. For 
there is no contradiction between any possible development 
of the six countries in the political field and the crea- 
tion of the larger economic unity of the Free Trade Area. 
These concepts are not contradictory, they are complementary. 

There aré those who fear that the removal of protective 
barriers and the intensification of competition may lead not 
to the maintenance of full employment, but to the re- 
emergence of unemployment in countries that have been 
free from it, or the shifting of unemployment from one 
country to another. These ate dangers to be kept always in 
mind. But I believe that they are, in modern conditions, 
based on looking backward rather than looking forward. 
The world can never again allow its resources of materials, 
productive capacity or manpower to lie unused. We have 
learned a great deal from the experience of the years before 
the war, and I cannot believe that we shall not have the 
courage and imagination to use our knowledge. I think that 
it is also worth remembering that, in the long run, the 
countries of Europe will surely find it necessary to put as 
much emphasis on the possibilities of invisible trade and 
the proper use of savings, the creation of capital markets 
and all the rest, as upon the mere breaking down of tariff 
barriers. Indeed, in this way only can I see the countries of 
Europe able not only to inerease their own wealth but to 
fulfil the duty which they owe to the undeveloped countries 
of the world. We have somehow to deal with the persistent 
creditor or debtor conditions which threaten the economic 
stability of Europe, and find new methods to harmonize the 
economies of the various countries. We have, above all, 
perhaps, to overcome the natural tendency to resist experi- 
ment, or the inherent scepticism, which is one of the dangers 
of an old civilization. 
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HENRIK KAUFFMANN 


I am convinced that these difficulties can and will be 
overcome. From our point of view, at any rate in this country, 
this is an opportunity which we cannot miss. For we believe 
that it offers a unique chance to benefit ourselves, to benefit 
Europe, and to benefit our Commonwealth partners. This 
opportunity may not recur. Indeed, there is a real danger that 
narrow views or selfish interests might stir Europe into fresh 
divisions which would be fatal to all of us in the years to 
come. 

The negotiations which must soon be set on foot will 
necessarily be complicated and perplexing. The statesmen of 
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different countries are fortunate in having the services of 
skilful advisers and experienced civil servants. Yet I do not 
believe that these problems can be resolved by the aid of a 
bureaucracy, however intelligent or devoted. Decisions will 
have to be made and risks taken. That is the task of statesmen. 
It is easy to find reasons for inaction or excuses for delay. 
You may remember that the great poet Dante placed in the 
lowest rung of the Inferno a man whose crime was that he 
had made “Il Grande Riffuto"—who had made the Great 
Refusal. Let us see to it that this charge is not laid against 
the men of our age. 


Freedom Under Law 


WHY MUST NATIONS BE LESS SENSIBLE THAN INDIVIDUALS? 
By HENRIK KAUFFMANN, Ambassador of Denmark to the United States 


Delivered at Colgate University during Conference on American Foreign Policy, July 5, 1957 


EARS AGO—when I was young—we felt reasonably 

certain that the future would bring steady progress, 

that coming generations would lead better lives than 
their forbears. 

Since then we have made more and greater discoveries and 
inventions than ever before in history. We have made power- 
ful machines work for us, freeing us from toil and drudgery to 
an extent undreamed of. But today we are no longer so opti- 
mistic about the future. As a matter of fact, most of us are 
rather uncertain, and some of us take a decidedly gloomy view 
of what lies ahead. 

Why is this? 

There are several reasons, but I believe the main reason is 
that our behaviour as nations—our national thinking, if you 
like—makes less sense on the whole than our behaviour and 
our thinking as individuals. 

Even as individuals we are not always rational; but most 
individuals are more reasonable, show more understanding, 
tolerance, and kindness in their behaviour towards each other 
than nations. If an individual were as unrealistic, indulged in 
as much foggy, wishful thinking, were as satisfied with mere 
slogans, ead eckod understanding of others tc the same ex- 
tent as most nations, he would soon find himself in trouble 
or at least out of a job. When it comes to nations, results don’t 
show up as quickly, maybe only a hundred years hence, but I 
am afraid they will show up in the end. 

Another unfortunate thing is that very often we don’t even 
get our semantics straight when it comes to international deal- 
ings. Take the word FREEDOM, the subject of our discussion 
today. It does not mean the same thing all over the world. 

Two years ago I was at the United Nations’ Tenth Anniver- 
sary Meeting in San Francisco, where I listened to a speech by 
a man I admire very much, and whom I am proud to call 
my friend, the former Secretary of External Affairs of Canada, 
Lester Pearson. One of the things he said was: 

“Too many good words of respectable parentage—democ- 

racy, co-existence, freedom, appeasement, human rights, 

popular, and above all, peace-loving—have been turned up- 
side down and inside out, and made to seem what they are 
not. What we need as we enter our second decade is a Con- 
vention for the Defence of Peace-loving words against 

Verbal a ion!” 

Furthermore, like everything else in this world, the mean- 
ing of a word often changes in the course of years; but even 


if we stick to one country and to the present, it can be difficult 
enough to give an exact definition of what a word—in this 
case the word FREEDOM—really means. 

FREEDOM does not mean the right to do everything you 
like. It does not even mean the right to say everything you 
want to. Sometimes we hear that we have freedom of action 
as long as our actions do not harm others. But what do we 
understand by HARM? Some of our actions, although legally 
permissible, are detrimental to others. In general we believe 
in free competition, and often the gain of one, let’s say the 
best qualified, means a loss to the other fellow. We try to pre- 
vent only what we call “unfair” competition, even if it some- 
times may be difficult, not to say impossible to determine what 
is “unfair”. 

I think we can agree on one thing, however: whenever 
there is doubt, we want the presumption to be for freedom. In 
his thoughts we want the individual to have complete freedom. 
In speech and in writing the freedom of the individual be- 
comes a shade more limited, and in the field of action, the 
limits are somewhat narrower. But, all in all, we in the 
Western world believe that we must be extremely cautious 
when restricting our freedom. As I see it, THAT is one of 
the fundamental differences between our way of thinking and 
that of the Iron Curtain countries, where regimentation is 
glorified, and where preference is given to the controling 
State, not to the individual. 

By the way, even in some of the Communist countries it is 
realized that absolute and universal conformity is not the best 
thing. Mao Tse-tung spoke the other day of the hundred 
flowers of civilization. But, if be believes in a hundred we be- 
lieve in many thousands. We believe in the diversity of crea- 
tures. 

The kind of society we believe in, is one where the indi- 
vidual has as much freedom as is possible without society it- 
self being destroyed. We do not want to be fenced in! 

Our subject today is “FREEDOM under LAW”. I should 
also like to say something about the word LAW. 

Here too, the concept varies from place to place as well as 
from generation to generation. Those of you who still know 
their “FAUST” may recall the words of Goethe: 
“All rights and laws are still transmitted 
Like an eternal sickness of the race, 
From generation unto generation fitted, 
And shifted round from place to place. 
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Reason becomes a sham, Beneficence a worry. 
Thou are a grandchild, therefore woe to thee! 
The right born with us, ours in verity, 

This to consider, there's, alas! no hurry.” 

Perhaps this is somewhat too broad and too pessimistic a 
statement. Most principles of law are after all quite adequate 
for several generations, but in one respect I think Goethe is 
entirely correct: our concepts and our methods, all our atti- 
tudes are antiquated, when it comes to making use of law in 
international matters. Our concepts date back to a time when 
the world was entirely different from what it is today, to a 
time when there was very little intercourse between nations, 
when it took longer to travel from Colgate to your own capi- 
tal Washington than it takes now to go from Colgate to the 
end of the world. 

When it comes to fundamental principles of law, we have 
by and large a common meeting ground, and one would think 
that it would not be too difficult for nations to agree to seek 
an objective and friendly solutiou to some of their legal prob- 
lems by applying generally recognized principles of law. This 
is, however, done only in rare instances. Few nations have up 
to now submitted their legal disputes to the Court of The 
Hague, or to other impartial bodies. As matters stand today, 
it is at any rate an extremely difficult, complicated, and cum- 
bersome procedure to invoke arbitration, and one is often 
made to feel that it is not a nice thing to do. Usually it takes 
years and years, mountains of paper work, and mountains of 
dollars before anything happens. The procedure takes so long, 
that in most cases the people concerned are dead long before 
a decision is finally reached. 

You may rightly ask: What about our many arbitration 
treaties? 

Yes, most countries, including yours and mine, it is true, 
have concluded such treaties, but they are used only in rare 
instances, and the field is narrowed down very much because 
of the fear of encroaching on the sovereign rights of the 
parties. It is nearly always stated that arbitration is “not to be 
invoked in respect of any dispute the subject matter of which 
is within the domestic jurisdiction of either party.” 

In his recently published book: “TIDES OF CRISIS”, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, Adolf A. Berle, Jr. says: 

“Most violations of international law néver come before 

any court; though the International Court of Justice is 

established as the principal judicial organ of the United 

Nations, it sits in idle splendor at The Hague, hoping that 

occasional cases will be brought to it. More often, breach 

of international law results in diplomatic protest or possible 
diplomatic claims which accumulate dust in Foreign Office 
pigeonholes for decades.” 

Let me give you just one example of how things can drag 
on for years and years: 

In the First World War, forty years ago, the American 
Government requisitioned some property in this country be- 
longing to a Norwegian national. The problem of compensa- 
tion for the property taken has not been solved yet. 

I shall not express an opinion on the merits of the case it- 
self, but say only that it has taken forty long years of practi- 
cally uninterrupted negotiations between the Norwegian 
Government and the American Government before Congress 
the other day agreed to let the matter go to court. And, by the 
way, this was not an international court, but an American 
court, the Court of Claims. 

Was it necessary, and was it sound to keep this dispute 
alive for all these years? I for one doubt it. 

If, as a matter of general principle and without much ado, 
disputes raising problems of international law, could be sub- 
mitted to international arbitration, much would be gained. If, 
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let us say, it has not been possible to solve such a dispute 
within two or three years, I think it should be not only pos- 
sible, but quite easy and natural, to have the question sub- 
mitted to an impartial body at the request of any of the 
parties involved. 

After all, it is considered quite natural that individuals who 
can't agree—on a financial problem for instance—submit 
their case to a court or to arbitration. Couldn’t nations learn 
to do the same? 

I think this would be a great step forward. It would save 
millions of the taxpayers’ money, and—what is perhaps even 
more important—it would do away with an important source 
of friction. 

I am aware that all sorts of complications might arise in 
specific cases—some of an intricate nature—but once nations 
realize that it pays to approach the problem more or less the 
way most individuals have learned to do long ago, instead of 
harping on national pride and sovereign rights, these difficul- 
ties could be overcome. If the problem is approached in the 
right spirit and with firm determination to do away with “red 
tape” and to seek a solution based on impartiality and fair- 
ness the difficulties would at any rate be less formidable than 
what we are faced with at present. If, on the other hand, the 
right spirit is lacking, if in the last instance we are not pre- 
pared to accept the verdict of an impartial third party, we 
might just as well give up at the start! 

I realize that it might not be easy right away to adopt the 
principle I have advocated, all over the world. It should not 
be too difficult, however, to make a beginning, say between 
countries where the outlook is more or less the same. When 
countries have agreed to share a common fate in peace and 
war, the way the countries of the NATO-group have, it seems 
to me they might also find it possible to work out an objective, 
simple, and friendly way of settling legal problems arising 
between them, in line with what individuals have learned to 
do long ago. 

Such a way of handling our legal disputes would, of course, 
not solve all our international problems—far from it. Many 
of them, and often the most difficult ones, do not lend them- 
selves to a-solution by judicial means, just as not all prob- 
lems between individuals can be solved by a court decision. 
If we applied strictly legal principles to all our international 
problems, this might be tantamount to always upholding the 
status quo ante. If we tried to do that, an explosion would 
probably occur somewhere sooner or later. As your Secre- 
tary of State rightly said some months ago: 

“Our foreign policy accepts change as the law of life. We 

seek to assure that change will be benign, and not destruc- 

tive, so that it will promote not merely survival, but free- 
dom and well-being.” 

All the same, even if what I have suggested is limited in 
scope and covers only one part of our difficulties, it would 
to my mind be an important step, and one in the right direc- 
tion. 

You may think I am not going far enough, that my pro- 
posal is too limited. I am convinced, however, that a modest 
practical scheme that can be carried out, is better than an 
ambitious one that remains a blueprint. 

We must realize that we aren’t angels—any of us—and it 
won't be easy to get our various Parliaments to agree even to 
my limited scheme with its international approach to our 
problems. I am fairly certain that many people will claim that 
it “encroaches on sovereign rights”. My hope is, however, 
that gradually people will come to realize that changed world 
conditions make a changed attitude necessary if things are to 
make sense at all, perhaps even if our civilization is to sur- 
vive. 
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HUBERT G. SCHENCK 


I hope that at some other gathering here at Colgate, not 
too many years in the future, it will be possible to state that 
what I said in the beginning of my talk about nations being 
less sensible and less understanding, tolerant, and kind than 
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individuals no longer is true, that standards in the meantime 
have become more or less the same. If that is the case, the 
world will have become a better and happier place for all of 
us. 


United States Foreign Aid Program 


HOW TO MAKE PROGRAM MORE EFFECTIVE AT LESS COST 


By HUBERT G. SCHENCK, Professor of Geology, Stanford University; Director, International Cooperation Administration 
Mutual Security Mission to China, 1951-1954; Chief, Natural Resources Section, General Headquarters, Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, 1945-1951 


Delivered before the World Affairs Council of Northern California, San Francisco, California, June 22, 1957 


UR COUNTRY wants peace and security. That is why 
we have military and economic programs as parts of 
our foreign and defense policy. These programs have 

served materially to stabilize the free world and discourage 
aggression. 

Indeed, there would be no reason to oppose foreign aid if 
it did not cost money. The American taxpayer sitting com- 
fortably here at home says that he needs economic aid, too, 
because the mutual security program for the fiscal year ending 
this month cost three billion eight hundred million dollars. 

We are thus confronted with two objectives. The first is 
national security. The second is relief for the American tax- 
payer. If we do not achieve the first objective—security—we 
shall have another war and no relief for the taxpayer. Re- 
member that World War II cost the taxpayer seven billion 
dollars a month. Put it this way, one month of war costs twice 
as much as twelve months of foreign aid. One year of war 
costs more than we have spent on foreign aid since 1947. 
Financial relief to the taxpayer comes with peace, not with 
war. 

And surely the taxpayer has not forgotten what World 
War II cost in lives. The capture of Okinawa alone cost 
us two divisions. The battle deaths in Korea were 34,000. 
Tomorrow, if there were war, do you think that the Soviets 
would treat us more gently than they treated the Hungarians? 
The Communists would, you may be sure, occupy West Ger- 
many if they were not prevented by the NATO forces in 
Europe. In these days of the hydrogen bomb and aircraft that 
can fly easily from the Soviet Union to the United States, do 
you think that in World War III we could survive in “Fortress 
America?” If we did survive, what would happen to the small 
nations of the Free World if the Communists were victorious? 
We know by experience since World War II and by public 
avowals that the Soviet Union and its satellites intend to 
expand Communism whenever and wherever possible. 

The mutual defense assistance program has proved a valu- 
able deterrent to Communist expansion and has thereby con- 
tributed to our national security. Military aid, perhaps more 
than any other expenditure, has strengthened the free nations 
against immediate external aggression or internal subversion 
and has prevented further attrition of the Free World. Anyone 
who thinks back a little will reach the conclusion that the 
small nations of Europe and in other parts of the world would 
not have survived if we had not supplied them with military 
and economic aid. We cannot allow further attrition. If 
the Free World security is to be maintained, military aid must 
eae until the danger of militant communism sub- 
sides. 

This threat has not subsided. In Europe, Soviet airpower 





is tremendous; the Soviet Union has the largest army in the 
world; its navy is the second largest. Their forces are poised 
and ready to attack. In North Korea, the Communists have 
an army of about 700,000, including 350,000 Chinese Com- 
munist troops, and we know that they are prevented from 
moving into South Korea only by military power. They over- 
ran the weak and unprotected Tibet, and they have declared 
that they will use force, if mecessary, to conquer Formosa. 
The military threat is also a threat to the access to the 
raw materials which the Free World must have for survival. 
No nation is completely self-sufficient; each needs access to 
many natural resources. The Soviet Union gets valuable 
bauxite for its aluminum industry from Hungary; it gets 
uranium and farm products as well. Do you suppose that it 
was just a gesture of goodwill for Finland to cede the Petsamo 
region to the Soviets in 1944, or was it perhaps because of 
the nickel mines there? The United States is dependent upon 
many of its overseas allies for vital strategic materials which 
are not available in sufficient quantities in the United States 
or even in the Western Hemisphere. An incomplete list of 
such materials includes mercury, chromite, tungsten, indus- 
trial diamonds, tin and natural rubber. Our military assistance 
program, in contributing to the maintenance of defensive 
strength throughout the Free World, is safeguarding both 
the sources of supply of many of the critical materials and 
the communication lines over which they are brought to us. 
That the military and economic threat to the United States 
has not subsided is the conclusion reached by all groups and 
individuals who have seriously studied the problem of foreign 
aid. Two basic findings are these: First, the threat of Com- 
munist imperialism continues with an increased military 
capacity and economic base. Second, our national security re- 
quires that we continue the program of foreign aid in sub- 
stantial volume for the foreseeable future. The cost of military 
aid is a very small fraction of the gross national product. 
Military aid is only about one-twentieth of the total United 
States defense expenditures. Moreover, and this is significant, 
85 per cent of all military aid funds is allocated to manufac- 
turers in the United States and spent in the United States. 
The burden to the taxpayer, when all factors are taken into 
account, seems to be over-emphasized by many people. The 
security of the taxpayer seems to be forgotten by many others. 
We might recall at this juncture the general nature of 
the mutual security program. For the 1957 fiscal year, Con- 
gress appropriated three billion eight hundred million dollars, 
in round figures. Military assistance took a little more than 
one-half of this amount. Aircraft, tanks, ammunition, and 
other items of military hardware were sent to several coun- 
tries, and military assistance advisory groups have helped to 
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train foreign personnel in the use of this material. Defense 
support, economic development, technical cooperation, and 
other functions used 47 per cent of the appropriated funds 
for 1957. The non-military programs complement our world- 
wide defensive activities. 

The strictly military and the strictly economic aspects of 
the mutual defense program are often hard to separate. The 
improvement of roads and harbors aids both the military effort 
and the civilian economy. One can’t tell if a mosquito will 
bite only soldiers and not civilians, so the malaria eradication 
projects are designed to treat all mosquitoes alike. Moderniz- 
ing the Turkish army permitted the return to the national 
labor force of surplus soldiers. Military aid to the Philippines 
contributed to the crushing of the Huk rebellion and at the 
same time it helped restore public order and normal economic 
life. Land reform and public housing programs in Viet Nam 
helped the cause of social stability. 

To give an example of the inter-relation between military 
and economic mutual defense programs, I draw on my own 
experience in Formosa. Soybeans, raw cotton, wheat flour, 
fertilizers, and other commodities are bought by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, shipped to the island, 
ind released to the Chinese Government. When they reach 
Formosa, the commodities are processed, if necessary, and 
sold to the public for new Taiwan dollars. The local currency 
thus generated is deposited by the Chinese Government in 
the Counterpart Fund. The currency then becomes available 
for budgeting by the Chinese Government and appropriate 
agencies in Washington for approved projects. Every dollar 
thus works twice. First the dollar buys the soybeans or other 
items, and the commodities are put to good use by the Chinese 
consumer. Then the local currency in the Fund is used for 
the ouilding of dams, the improvement of roads, the training 
of technicians, and so on. From 1949 to the end of 1956, 
the amount of currency thus generated and available for use 
in Formosa amounted to the equivalent of three hundred and 
sixty-three million U. 5. dollars. Of this amount, about 40 
per cent was used for direct military support. By that I mean 
projects aiding military activities. The building of barracks 
for troops, the construction of military airfields, the construc- 
tion of warehouses, and the maintenance of repair shops are 
examples of the use of Counterpart Funds for direct military 
support. 

But, as I have already said, it is hard to separate military 
from non-military activities. In Formosa, the Counterpart 
Fund is used for health and sanitation projects which benefit 
both civilian and military personnel. The increased production 
of coal helps to transport military and civilian supplies. Ex- 
panded fish production and a larger swine population means 
more protein for soldiers and sailors and the growing civilian 
population. The longest highway bridge in the Far East, 
built with Counterpart Fund help, is used by both military 
and civilian vehicles. Locally-manufactured cement meets 
military and civilian requirements. These are all examples of 
how United States financed imports are used to generate local 
currency for the use of both the military and civilian segments 
of Formosa’s populace. 

The military assistance program to our allies throughout 
the world has done a great deal more. It has played an im- 
portant part in establishing and protecting more than 250 
major land, sea, and air bases. Altogether 38 countries are 
receiving grant military assistance and in addition 24 are 
purchasing military equipment from the United States. Off- 
shore procurement has helped the economy of some friendly 
nations, and has saved U. S. dollars. We may conclude that 
the military aid program has been exceedingly broad in scope 
and effect. 
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Many persons have objected to the military and economic 
aid programs. The high cost is the most publicized argument. 
Other arguments are based on the failure to pattern the 
economic projects to the desires of the citizens of the coun- 
tries receiving aid. Still other arguments are founded on ob- 
vious American maladministration. Most of the scores of 
arguments are familiar to you. 

Let me mention only one of the arguments against military 
and economic aid which has appeared in print within the 
past month. The gist of it is that such aid engenders absolu- 
tism and injures the progress of democracy in the recipient 
nation, This argument may hold true for a few countries, but 
I ask you, has military and economic aid engendered totali- 
tarian rule in the United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Italy and Norway? The answer is no. This, and 
others of its ilk, is an argument which overlooks the principal 
objective of foreign aid. That objective is mutual security for 
the nations of the Free World. The overriding consideration 
to keep uppermost in mind—and I harp on this—is that the 
United States foreign aid program has retarded the spread of 
militant communism and has done much to improve the living 
standards in friendly nations. 

I believe in and support our foreign aid program for that 
reason. Because of my belief, and it is a strong one, I want 
our program to be more effective. I count myself among the 
thousands of loyal citizens who have proposed during the 
past four years several ways to make the program more 
effective at less cost. 

First, let me explain how I am dividing the foreign aid 
program here. One part is direct military assistance. The 
second part is economic aid. The third part is technical as- 
sistance. | am not considering the information programs, 
cultural activities, and the like in this discussion. 

Recent changes in Washington place most of the adminis- 
trative responsibilities where they belong. The military phase 
of foreign aid is separated from economic aid and is admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense. The economic aid 
program is administered by the Department of State, with 
operational responsibility delegated, as of now, to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. The technical coopera- 
tion program, after a considerable amount of shunting about, 
is also handled by the International Cooperative Administra- 
tion. This is a mistake, in my opinion; technical cooperation 
should be given to a government corporation such as the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

The separation of military assistance, economic aid, and 
technical assistance should enable Congress to work out 
legislation for three inter-related but relatively independent 
programs, so that all can readily understand the implications 
and operations of foreign aid. Such a separation would permit 
Congress to lay down sound national policies. The separation 
is for effective administration in Washington. Coordination 
of the work would ‘be done in the field by adherence to the 
sound policy of “one country, one program”, under the direc- 
tion of the Ambassador or Minister. 

Improvements of the foreign aid program will come with 
experience, career personnel, and with an understanding that 
projects must be fashioned more carefully to the natural 
resources, history, customs, social institutions, desires, and 
other factors of the recipient nations. Projects invented by 
Americans sometimes do not fit conditions in foreign coun- 
tries. We need not try to make Asian rice fields efficient 
American-style. Scores of foreign aid projects have been ill- 
conceived; scores of excellent ones have been rejected. For- 
tunately, so much publicity has been given to programming 
inadequacies that we note recent remedial measures leading 
to improvement in tailoring the projects. 
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When all is said and done, a foreign aid program depends 
on people. It is in connection with people that I think much 
can be done by the various agencies that send personnel 
overseas. Selection can be improved, pay schedules brought 
into line, and all who go abroad (and this includes families) 
should be more carefully instructed with reference to the 
difference between their standard of living and their customs 
and those of the indigenous peoples. The best way to handle 
the orientation of Americans going abroad on foreign aid 
assignments would be to establish “staging centers” in several 
areas aNd to follow this orientation with another one when 
they reach their overseas posts. These are but a few of the 
ways that we could undertake to improve the personnel 
situation. 
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What I have tried to say here may be reviewed briefly in 
conclusion. The United States has a foreign aid program 
because we want peace and security. That peace and security 
is still threatened by the Communists and until that threat 
subsides, we must continue with military and economic aid 
to the nations of the Free World. This is in our national 
interest, and the taxpayer will have to continue to meet the 
cost in his own self-interest. The foreign aid program has 
been successful, but to make it even more successful and less 
costly we shall have to continue to search for ways to improve 
it. Finally, 1 have suggested that some of these ways involve 
organization for the administration of the program, but most 
important of all is the careful selection and training of 
personnel. 
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Civil Rights 
“LEGAL QUIRKS” IN THE PRESENT BILL 
By HARRY F. BYRD, Senator from Virginia 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., July 16, 1957 


R. PRESIDENT, the question immediately before 

the Senate is on the motion to consider H. R. 6127 

in a manner which does violence to the time-proved 

rules of the United States Senate, and I want the record to be 

crystal-clear that I am opposed to such disorderly procedure 
in the Senate and that I shall vote against it. 

I am proud to be a Member of the Senate, which I regard 
as the greatest legislative body in the world. The rules of 
the Senate, basically handed down through Thomas Jefferson, 
are one of the reasons for the great respect in which this 
body is universally held. 

I have been honored by long membership in the Senate, 
and I can tell Senators from experience that when we start 
breaking, bypassing, and tampering with the rules of the 
Senate, we are in trouble. It is invariably unnecessary trouble, 
and frequently it is serious trouble. It is like telling a lie. 
One cannot do it just once—just a little bit—and get by. 
Each time leads to another, and with each breach one becomes 
more involved. 

That is what has already happened in this instance. In the 
first place, we have one of the most vicious bills ever presented 
to the Congress. The brief discussion on this motion has 
developed that there may be but a scant few Members of 
the Senate who are now satisfied with H. R. 6127 as it was 
passed by the House of Representatives. Yet, for neither 
good nor sufficient reason, we broke the rule requiring it to 
be sent to committee. So what happened under this procedure? 
An unperfected bill was given first and second readings in 
the Senate. It was a bill fundamentally different from the 
One passed by the House. 

Now we are faced not only with the doubtful procedure 
of voting on a motion to take up a thing called a star print, 
which has not been laid before the Senate in compliance 
with the rules, but also by the fact that the Speaker of the 
House still has under advisement a question formally raised 
on the record in the House as to whether the House should 
recall the imperfect bill which it officially sent to the Senate. 

What happens next in this chain of rule-breaking events? 
The Senate will be deprived of the benefit of committee 
report containing carefully stated majority and minority 
views. And, deprived of committee report, the Senate will be 


deprived also of the benefit of the requirements of the 
Cordon rule under which the changes made in existing law 
by this bill must be set forth clearly in comparative form. 

The importance of this information was dramatically 
demonstrated only last week when the senior Senator from 
Georgia (MR. RUSSELL) showed the Senate, the Nation, the 
President, and the press—to the confessed surprise of all— 
how designing drafters had hidden the fact that a recon- 
struction era statute could be invoked under H. R. 6127 to 
provide the armed might of the United States for enforcement 
of the bill’s provisions. This bayonet force is only a sample 
of the kind of vicious stuff of which this bill is made. I cite 
it at this point only to show the need for the Cordon rule 
which is bypassed under the Senate procedure chosen by 
proponents of the bill. 

How many more bills will be so ruthlessly swept aside in 
this procedure, so unworthy of the Senate, no one knows, 
but I venture the assertion that the end is not in sight. 

It suffices here to say that we are being asked to take up 
a star print of a bill which, after centuries, reestablishes 
star-chamber justice, and pass on it in the disorder of star 
proceedings. 

I make that statement advisedly. It must be conceded, as 
a matter of record, that we are asked to take up a star print 
which has been given neither its first nor second reading. 
On what authority will anyone in the Senate say this is, or 
is not, the bill as it was passed by the House? The Speaker 
of the House still has the matter under advisement. 

Proponents of the bill readily concede that one of their 
principal purposes in this bill is to avoid trial by jury. This 
means reverting to “star-chamber justice.” 

As to star proceedings, the record to date is clear. And 
to contemplate the disorder of the future is not difficult. There 
can be no doubt that amendments to the bill will be offered. 
But like the bill, the amendments will not have the benefit 
of committee consideration. To the extent that the bill is 
amended, it will be rewritten on the floor amidst the con- 
fusion of this irresponsible procedure. 

When we rewrite a bill on the floor we do not have the 
benefic of expert testimony; we do not have the benefit of 
legislative counsel; we do not have the time for analysis of 
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language; we do not have the facility for reference to statutes; 
and we do not have the opportunity for technical perfection. 

In the case of this bill, it is safe to predict that the proposed 
procedure would convert a vicious bill into worse legislation, 
if it were enacted into law. 

If there is any doubt about this being a bad bill, we can 
start with the President of the United States as the first au- 
thority on the deception which has been perpetrated on him, 
on the Congress, and on the public. He has repeatedly said 
he Jooks on the bill primarily as covering only so-called voting 
rights. 

But at a news conference several weeks ago, he appeared 
to be getting a glimmer of the injustice to which he was 
being made a party. He said he did not understand what he 
called the legal quirks in the bill. Then at a later news con- 
ference, he went further, and said he had been reading the 
bill and did not understand all of its language. 

Bear in mind that the President, with the prestige of his 
position, has been pushed out as the No. 1 proponent of this 
bill. Ic is true he is not a lawyer. But, if there is still doubt 
as to whether this is a bad bill, devised, drafted, and contrived 
to deceive, listen to its principal proponents in the House of 
Representatives, who are lawyers. 

I quote from the House debate on this very bill, H. R. 6127, 
which is not to be given the benefit of Senate committee 
deliberation. Representative KEATING is speaking: 

I will say to the gentleman that I was the author of this 
provision as it came to me from the Justice Department. 

I say to the gentleman categorically that, while it may be 

an admission of ignorance, it never entered my mind that 

I was taking away anybody's right to a jury trial when I 

introduced this measure or when I voted for it in com- 

mittee and in the last Congress. Such a motive was never 
in my mind. I do not know whether it was in the mind of 
anyone else or not. 

Representative CELLER, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, who was handling the bill on the floor, quickly 
followed with another denial of any such motivations. 

I want to be a charitable man, and I can forgive those who 
know not what they do, and this is true especially with 
respect to those who confess with contrite heart and redouble 
their efforts to repair the damage they have done. 

If the President doesn’t know what is in this bill; if its 
patron in the House does not know what is in the bill; if the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee does not know 
what is in the bill, let’s see if we can find someone, among 
its proponents, who does know what is in the bill. 

Of course, I have no documentary proof, and I suspect 
by design there is none. But speaking only for myself, I 
strongly suspect that the modern Thaddeus Stevens, now 
cloaked in the robes of the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, has a thorough and complete knowledge of 
what could and would be cone under the bill. And likewise 
I suspect that the NAACP, one of the principal beneficiaries 
of his official acts, has at least a working familiarity with 
the provisions of the bill. I suspect also that the ADA, the 
NAACP’s gold dust twin, has at least guilty knowledge of 
what the bill proposes. 

So much for my own obvious and reasonable—if undocu- 
mented—conclusions. Let us see who is on record, and what 
his official position is. 

We have already seen, by the statement of Representative 
KEATING that this biil originated in the United States De- 
partment of Justice, headed by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

When the Attorney General appeared before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee considering this subject, he not only 
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declined to answer questions as to whether armed forces could 
be used under the bill to force integration of public schools, 
but he appealed to the Chair for a ruling against any in- 
terrogation of him on the subject. 

This is the man—the Attorney General—of whom the bill 
would make a 20th century American Caesar. He wants no 
questions asked, even now, in advance, as to what his powers 
would be under the bill. 

This, in general, is the attitude of the proponents of the 
bill, who know what is in it. They want no part of orthodox 
examination. They would preclude even a committee report 
on H. R. 6127. 

Let us explore some of the ugly detail; some of the stuff 
that President Eisenhower called “legal quirks.” The words 
“legal quirks” are not ordinary to my own vocabulary. But 
the words were the choice of the President of the United 
States, and perhaps they were well chosen. 

The first part of the bill would establish another Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, and in this section there are some “legal 
quirks” about which we have heard relatively little to date. 
There are other “legal quirks” elsewhere in the bill which are 
more spectacular, but probably little less significant. 

Quirk No. 1 comes about in the strange procedure of 
establishing such a Commission by Act of Congress. As in the 
case of past Civil Rights Commissions, the President could 
appoint such a Commission by Executive Order. But that was 
not desired for the purposes of this legislation, or this Com- 
mission, because the President could not bestow upon the 
Commission the combination of subpoena and contempt 
power. In the bill, both would be provided for the Commis- 
sion’s harassment and penal activities. So, what do we find? 
We find the “one-two” subpoena-contempt punch, first in 
this innocent looking so-called fact-finding Commission, and 
next in the all-powerful Federal judge. 

Quirk No. 2 is found in the establishment of the Commis- 
sion itself. The bill goes through the pious motion of setting 
up a six-member so-called bipartisan commission, but then it 
proceeds to assure its bias by authorizing acceptance of volun- 
tary services of 15 people, with no qualifications attached, who 
may wish to serve gratuitously, plus travel and subsistence ex- 
penses. It is not difficult to anticipate the source of this 
gratuitous commission, which will surround the paid com- 
mission at a ratio of 244 to 1. Nor is it difficult to anticipate 
the influence it would wield. 

Quirk No. 3 may well give the Senate and the Nation reason 
to pause. Here again the bill goes through the pious motion of 
providing for appointment of the six Commissioners by the 
President with Senate review and confirmation—but that is 
not all; not in the case of this bill. It then proceeds to waive 
applicable conflict of interest laws—all of them. This immun- 
ity alone should be warning enough to the Senate and to the 
Country as to the kind of monster we are being asked to create. 

This applies to both the Commission and the volunteers. It 
is to be presumed that conflict of interest would be the first 
prerequisite for acceptance on the 15-man gratuitous com- 
mission. What other reason would there be for seeking the 
jobs? 

Quirk No. 4 lies in the fact that the bill omits any limitation 
on the money the Commission can spend, except to the extent 
that the Appropriations Committee has the fortitude ul- 
timately to fix a figure. The Commissioners themselves would 
be paid $50 a day, plus $12 for subsistence, plus travel ex- 
penses. Then there is the cost of the so-called volunteers. Then 
there is the cost of staff for which there is no limitation. Any 
or all of these people may travel from here to the moon, one 
round trip after the other if they can get there. Under the 
nebulous definition of civil rights, undoubtedly they can find 
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HARRY F. BYRD 


some of the kind of fact finding business this Commission is 
authorized to engage in at least anywhere on the globe. Perhaps 
the moon was an exaggeration. The kind of expenditures | 
am talking about here is in addition, of course, to the cost of 
witnesses and all of the other expenses incidental to such a 
free-wheeling outfit as this is proposed to be. Before I con- 
clude I shall attempt to make an estimate of all the costs to be 
paid out of taxpayers’ pockets incident to this bill if it should 
be enacted. 

Quirk No. 5 appears in section 103 (b) which seems to say 
members of the Commission may be on the payroll of some 
other Government agency if, under this condition, they forego 
their Commission pay, and accept only the subsistence and 
travel pay authorized under this bill. Frankly, I do not com- 
prehend what the proponents have in mind as a reason for this 
provision. 

Quirk No. 6 lies in the number one duty of the Commission. 
The word “shall” is used to make it mandatory for the Com- 
mission to investigate the allegations that somebody is being 
deprived of his right to vote by reason of his “color, race, 
religion, or national origin.” There are no definitions. We are 
left to presume that the Commission must investigate every 
charge against everybody, in this respect, no matter the nature 
of the source, or the motive, or the credence. This investigator- 
judge-and-jury type of commission idea for civil rights 
prompts the suspicion that, once enacted, the evil would spread 
throughout the Federal Government. It would be simple to 
expand the scope of the proposed commission to include all 
of the old FEPC proposals. Is it too much to anticipate that 
every function the Federal Government has assumed might 
ultimately be armed with a snooping commission authorized 
to harass States, communities, and citizens, invade the privacy 
of homes and business, and put people in jail without the 
benefit of jury trial? It does not suffice to say that the life of 
this commission is limited to 2 years. A simple amendment to 
this bill would eliminate the limitation. 

Quirk No. 7 is to be found in section 104 (a) (2) where 
this nonjudicial temporary Commission is given the duty of 
studying information concerning the legal developments con- 
stituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution. I am not a lawyer, but I know that it is axiomatic 
in constitutional law that the term “equal protection under the 
laws” is not an accurately known matter. What is a denial of 
equal proection of the laws is a specific matter determined in 
specific cases before legally constituted courts of justice; not 
some half-baked political commission of questionable origin, 
purpose, and capabilities. 

Quirk No. 8 lies in the contention that this is a fact-finding 
Commission. But the fact that it could hold hearings anywhere 
at any time, on any subject covered by the undefined term 
“civil rights,” coupled with the power to subpoena people and 
their possessions, and backed by the authority of contempt 
proceedings, makes this Commission not only a powerful in- 
vestigating agency, but also a vehicle for witch-hunting at its 
worst, and dangerous beyond the comprehension of most living 
Americans. 

Quirk No. 9 is the contradiction inherent in the bill which 
at the same time contemplates a so-called fact-finding Com- 
mission, a new division in the Department of Justice, and new 
law on the same subject. What constructive purpose can be 
served by the so-called fact-finding Commission under these 
circumstances. All it could recommend would be done at the 
time it is established. Here we have a bill which would legalize 
multiple harassment, and provide, as we shall see, for what 
I choose to regard as tantamount to triple jeopardy. 

If anyone thinks the activities of this Commission are 
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limited to the so-called right-to-vote provisions in the bill, let 
him read the bill closely, examine the House debate, and 
understand the motivations for the whole proposal. 

Quirk No. 10 provides for an additional Assistant Attorney 
General, but the bill does not say he shall be a man trained in 
the law. It is presumed that he would head up a new Justice 
Department division, although it is not authorized in this so- 
called civil-rights bill. The proposal does not say there will be 
a new division for civil rights, or that this new man will! head 
it. But when the Attorney General testified on this subject in 
the 84th Congress, he admitted that he could assign his Assist- 
ant Attorneys General around the Department as he saw fit. If 
there is any doubt about the fact that one of them is detailed 
to the area at this time, I commend to Members of the Senate 
a recent speech by Mr. Warren Olney III, Assistant Attorney 
General, on the subject of a bill introduced by the Senator 
from Mississippi (MR. EASTLAND), the Senator from South 
Carolina (MR. THURMOND), and myself, which merely pro- 
vides that there should be jury trials. 

Quirk No. 11 is the utter uselessness of parts I and II of 
the bill, if they are as innocent as the proponents contend. Part 
I establishes a so-called fact-finding Commission. If that were 
all that is involved, the part has no purpose, and could be 
eliminated, because the President, himself, by Executive order, 
could establish it. Legislation would not be needed. Of course, 
he could not grant the combination of subpoena and contempt 
powers. Part II authorizes an additional Assistant Attorney 
General. If authority to assign an Assistant Attorney General 
to matters concerned with so-called civil rights were all that 
is concerned, new legislation is not necessary. Assignment of 
such an employee of the Justice Department to such an area 
is possible under existing authority. It would take only an 
administrative order. The additional legislation proposed in 
this bill would be totally unnecessary. 

Quirk No. 12, in part III of the bill, interposes the Attorney 
General of the United States between private parties in a civil 
action for damages in order to put one party in jail without a 
trial by jury. Under this procedure the Attorney General in the 
name of the United States, would be empowered to institute 
civil actions or other proceedings for redress, preventive relief, 
temporary injunction, restrictive order, and recover damages or 
other relief for his party in interest. By this Federal interposi- 
tion, persons found to be in contempt of a Federal judge in 
these cases can be jailed without the benefit of trial by jury, 
until they rot. 

Quirk No. 13 arises from the fact that by this same Federal 
interposition process the whole field of States rights and State 
court jurisdiction in this respect would be preempted. For pur- 
poses of so-called civil rights it would no longer be necessary 
to exhaust the constitutional, traditional, time-honored, and 
salutary State remedies. 

Quirk No. 14 lies in the fact that the almighty Attorney 
General under this bill may instigate a civil action for damages 
in behalf of an interested party although the interested party 
has no complaint. 

Quirk No. 15 provides that in these cases where the At- 
torney General interposes himself, the Federal Government 
shall be liable for the costs the same as a private person. I said 
earlier that I would attempt to estimate the cost of this bill. 
Thinking it over, I cannot do it. I have inquired of experts in 
the Bureau of the Budget as to whether an estimate is possible. 
Their answer is in the negative. I can understand it. Who 
knows how much litigation the Federal Government is going 
to pay for under this particular quirk? At present legal activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice are costing $40 million a 
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the so-called fact-finding commission will cost? At present the 
FBI is costing $101 million a year. Who knows how much a 
new civil rights division in the Department of Justice will 
cost? At present, for example, the Antitrust Division is costing 
$20 million a year. Who knows how much it is going to cost 
to keep imprisoned all the people to be jailed under this bill? 
The proposed commission has subpoena-contempt powers. 
Federal judges can throw people in jail without trial by jury 
under the bill. People can be convicted in the ordinary course 
of justice in addition. It is entirely possible for one individual 
to be thrust into triple jeopardy and be given prison sentences 
in all three instances. The sentences may run one after the 
other. At present the Federal Prison System is costing $35 
million a year. I leave it to the proponents of the bill to esti- 
mate the cost of its enforcement by the military. 

Quirk No. 16, reviving the dormant statute for dealing with 
the “conquered province” to make the military might of 
America available for enforcing provisions of this bill, has 
been so eloquently described by the senior Senator from 
Georgia, I shall say no more. 

Quirk No. 17 gives the Attorney General a civilian action to 
implement criminal conspiracy statutes in so-called right-to- 
vote cases. . 

Quirk No. 18 lies in the abandonment of the doctrine of 
exhaustion of administrative remedies in so-called right-to- 
vote Cases. 

Quirk No. 19 lies in the fact that the bill would destroy the 
historical and constitutional reservation of matters of suffrage 
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to the States. Part 4 of the bill, “to provide means of further 
securing and protecting the right to vote,” considered in the 
light of the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the Nel- 
son case, is a clear indication that the Supreme Court, as 
presently constituted, is certain in the immediate future to 
preempt the whole field of suffrage to the Federal Government 
—the Constitution notwithstanding. 

Quirk No. 20 is to be found in the repeated use throughout 
the bill of the words “or about to engage in.” If, in all of the 
broad field covered by the bill, the Attorney General of the 
United States, a political officer, can start action against citizens 
because he thinks they are about to engage in certain acts or 
practices, let us all be forewarned that we are entering into 
the blackest hour of our history, wherein people in the United 
States can be jailed by a political dictator bent on thought 
control. 

This whole iniquitous bill is a refutation of our entire 
American jurisprudence. 

Appeal after appeal has been made on the floor of the 
Senate to avoid emotionalism in this debate. I have avoided 
it. I, in part, represent a great Commonwealth which, within 
the memory of some of our people, was Military District No. 
1 in the United States. We have felt the heavy heel of Federal 
dictatorship at our throat far more than any conquered foreign 
enemy has ever felt it. From recent decisions by the Supreme 
Court, bombastic edicts by lesser Federal judges, the attitude 
of the Federal Attorney General, and the obvious motivations 
behind this bill, with its iniquitous provisions, it is clear to me 
that we are in danger of return to Federal political autocracy. 
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Protecting Civil Rights 
THE VIOLATION OF COURT ORDERS 
By HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered before the Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, Illimois, June 20, 1957 


T THE PRESENT TIME, Congress has under active 
consideration a program to protect further the civil 
rights of our people. 

Today, I would like to discuss the part of this civil rights 
program which would authorize civil suits for preventive 
relief in cases of threatened violation of federally guaranteed 
civil rights. As you know, this has been the subject of con- 
siderable public debate, and, I regret to say, widespread 
misinformation. The debate has centered around a proposed 
amendment to provide a jury trial in contempt of court cases 
growing out of willful disobedience to a lawful court order. 
This amendment for jury trial in contempt cases has such 
a serious impact upon the standing and effectiveness of the 
Federal court that I feel warranted in calling it to the special 
attention of this professional group. 

The civil rights program is primarily concerned with the 
right to vote in its real and practical sense. This is the one 
right, perhaps more than any other, upon which all Con- 
stitutional rights depend. It is the cornerstone of our repre- 
sentative form of government. Discrimination on a wide- 
spread scale cannot exist if minority groups are given an 
eftective voice at the polls. This is why the right must be 
zealously guarded if it is to be made meaningful to all of 
Our citizens, 

What is the present state of the law concerning voting? 
Why do we now seek amendments to the law to provide 


civil remedies? And of special concern now, is there any 
validity to the objection that the proposed bill unconstitu- 
tionally deprives a person of a right to trial by jury? I shall 
consider these questions in order. 

First, a word about the law respecting the right to vote as 
it now stands. 

Under the Constitution, the states are given the power, 
even with respect to elections for office under the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to fix the “qualifications” of voters. 
This power, however, is limited, with reference to the 
election of federal officers, by the express power given Con- 
gress to regulate the “manner” of holding elections and, more 
importantly, by the provisions of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. The Fifteenth Amendment demands that in 
any election—federal, state or local—the right of citizens 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on acount of race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. The Fourteenth Amendment provides that no 
state may deprive any person within its jurisdiction of the 
equal protection of the laws. The courts have held that these 
prohibitions preclude the administration of election laws in 
a way which discriminates on account of race, color, or 
national origin. 

There is also Constitutional power to protect voters in 
elections for federal offices from action by private individuals 
which interferes with the right of the people to choose federal! 
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officials. As the Supreme Court said in a landmark case 
(United States v. Classic, 313 U. S. 299), this right to choose 
“is a right secured by the Constitution . . . And since the 
constitutional command is without restriction or limitation, 
the right, unlike those guaranteed by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, is secured against the action of 
individuals as well as of states.” 

So much for the right. What about the remedy? 

Congress passed many years ago statutes under which 
private persons claiming that they had been deprived of the 
right to vote on account of race or color by persons acting 
under color of state law have been able to bring civil suits for 
damages and preventive relief. In a series of cases brought by 
private individuals under these statutes, the courts have held 
that the constitutionally protected right to vote extends 
beyond the general election to any primary or special election 
which is a recognized part of the state's election machinery. 

Congress has also authorized Federal criminal prosecutions 
in the voting field. Actions by private individuals which inter- 
fere with the right to vote for federal officials may be prose- 
cuted. Persons who act under color of law to deprive 
individuals of their right to vote in any election, state or 
federal, because of race, color, or national origin may also 
be prosecuted. A number of prosecutions have been had 
under these provisions. 

In addition, almost any act, practice or custom which 
discriminates against the voting rights of minorities is in 
violation of state law. Despite these provisions of law, it is 
incoutestable that, by one device or another, a substantial 
segment of our population is denied an effective voice at 
the polls. While time does not permit a full documentation, 
let me cite as a not untypical example what happened last 
year in Ouachita Parish, Louisiana. 

In March 1956, certain members and officers of the Citizens 
Council of Ouachita Parish, Louisiana, a purely private group, 
commenced an examination of the register of the voters. 
Thereafter, they filed approximately 3,400 documents pur- 
porting to be affidavits but which were not sworn to as 
required by law. Each alleged that the afhant had examined 
the records, that the registrant’s name therein was believed to 
be illegally registered, and that the purported affidavit was 
made for the purpose of challenging the right of the registrant 
to remain on the roll. Every one of the 2,389 Negro voters 
in Ward 10 was challenged. None of the 4,054 white voters 
in that Ward was chalienged. In Ward 3, such affidavits were 
filed challenging 1,008 of the 1,523 Negro voters. Only 23 
of the white voters in Ward 3 were challenged. 

The registrar accepted these unsworn affidavits knowing 
that each affiant had not examined the registration cards of 
each registered voter challenged. Citations were mailed out 
requiring the challenged voters to appear within ten days to 
prove their qualifications. Registrants of the Negro race 
responded in large numbers. During the months of April 
and May long lines of Negro registrants seeking to prove 
their qualifications formed before the registrar's office, starting 
as early as 5:00 am. The registrar and deputy registrar 
refused to hear offers of proof of qualifications on behalf of 
more than 50 challenged registrants per day. Consequently, 
most of the Negro registrants were turned away and their 
names stricken from the roll without even a hearing. 

With respect to those registrants who were able to gain 
admission to the office, the registrar imposed requirements in 
connection with meeting the challenge which were in violation 
of Louisiana law. Registered Negro voters in Ouachita Parish 
were thus reduced from approximately 4,000 to 694. 

In vindicating his right, the voter might institute suit for 
damages or injunctive relief—a high price to pay for the 
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privilege of voting. Few who have been discriminated against 
have either the means or the inclination to pursue such a 
course. 

Alternatively, the only course open to the Government is 
to institute criminal prosecutions. But such a proceeding can 
be brought only after the harm is done. No amount of criminal 
punishment after an election can restore the lost right to 
vote or the harm done to the nation when an election does 
not fully reflect the voice of the electorate. 

The prime object of law is to secure rights, rather than 
to punish for their abrogation. What is needed, and what 
the legislation would authorize, is authority in the Department 
of Justice to proceed in civil suits in which the problem can 
often be solved in advance of the election and without the 
necessity of imposing upon any official the stigma of criminal 
prosecution. , 

Suits in equity for preventive relief are well adapted to 
the key problem of eliminating discrimination in voting 
situations. By means of a suit in equity, a registrar of voters 
who has been discriminating against a minority group, for 
example, in the administration of a literacy test, might be 
enjoined far enough in advance of an election to permit voting 
rights to be exercised. 

Let us consider step-by-step how such a remedy might apply 
to the facts in the Louisiana case just described. As early as 
March, almost eight months before the election, a civil suit 
might have been instituted. In such a proceeding, the Gov- 
ernment would have to establish that the laws were being 
administered in a discriminatory manner against the voters of 
one race. Before any injunction could be issued, the registrar 
would be entitled to a full hearing before the court on whether 
his conduct violated federal law. If the court were convinced 
that violation, if any, was inadvertent, or if there were ade- 
quate assurance that violation would not be resumed, it could, 
in its sound discretion, withhold relief. Moreover, the right 
to such relief would have to be made clear and would be 
granted only after great caution and deliberation. Should an 
order enter restraining the conduct as unlawful, an appeal 
would lie from that decision. 

Consider the case at this stage. All that has occurred has 
been a finding by a court after notice and hearing that certain 
conduct is in violation of federal law. All that the court order 
seeks is a discontinuation of the unlawful conduct so that 
it will not be renewed. No one has been punished. In most 
cases this is the end of the matter. Upon compliance with 
the court order, the public interest is vindicated. Ours is a 
government of law. We presume that election officials will 
obey the law once it is authoritatively declared. The contempt 
process comes into effect only thereafter if the defendant 
defies it. 

If, to pursue our illustration, the registrar in the Louisiana 
case should either refuse to restore or proceed to strike the 
names of Negro voters from the rolls in the face of the court 
order, prompt and vigorous action is essential under our 
form of government to vindicate the authority of the court 
and the law. And this step would be taken under traditional 
procedures, fully protecting Constitutional rights. 

The court, upon complaint made, could order the registrant 
to appear for an immediate hearing. The defendant would be 
entitled to counsel and to bring witnesses and cross-examine 
Opposition witnesses. If the court found a knowing violation, 
then it could impose a fine, or order the registrar imprisoned 
for the purpose of compelling him to comply with the order. 
The registrar would then carry the key to the jail in his 
pocket—compliance with the court order would bring about 
his release. 

Proceedings might also be had for the purpose of punishing 
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the defendant for defiance of the court order. In such a 
proceeding for criminal contempt the registrar would have 
the right to counsel, to face his accusers, and to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses. He would enjoy the presumption 
of innocence until proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 
In the event the court ruled against him, the defendant would 
again be entitled to appeal. 

There is nothing novel or unfair about such proceedings. 
Numerous federal statutes authorize the Government to seek 
injunctive relief. Where a decree is disobeyed, it is customary 
to resort to contempt proceedings to insure compliance with 
the orders entered. 

Sound reasons exist for increasing use of civil suits for 
preventive relief. Judicial determination of a course of con- 
duct at its threshold aids the government in its primary 
purpose of preventing violation of law. It also aids the 
defendant. He can litigate the legality of his proposed con- 
duct without risk of a criminal conviction if he guesses 
incorrectly. 

Now what is the chief objection to this procedure? It is 
urged that the bill would deprive persons of their Constitu- 
tional right to a trial by jury. 

This contention should be analyzed carefully. First, the 
premise is erroneous. Second, it is much more than an attempt 
by those unsympathetic to civil rights legislation to saddle 
the bill with amendments to make it ineffective. Most im- 
portant, the amendment is a frontal attack on the integrity 
of the courts and evidences a wholly unwarranted distrust 
and fear of our judicial system—a fear that miscarriages 
of justice will flow in civil rights cases unless the authority 
of federal judges to punish for contempt without a jury is 
taken away from them. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, in considering 
a similar argument, made this reply to it (Carter's Case, 96 
Va. 791, 816): 


It was suggested in argument that to -maintain the 
position that to entrust juries with the power to punish 
for contempts would impair the efficiency and dignity of 
courts, disclosed a want of confidence in that time-honored 
institution. May it not be said in reply that to take from 
the courts a jurisdiction which they have possessed from 
their foundation betrays a want of confidence in them 
wholly unwarranted by experience? The history of this 
court, and indeed of all the courts of this Commonwealth, 
shows the jealous care with which they have ever defended 
and maintained the just authority and respect due to juries 
as an agency in the administration of justice, but our duty, 
as we conceive it, requires us not to be less firm in vindi- 
cating the rightful authority and power of the courts. 


Trial by jury in criminal prosecutions is indeed a sacred 
right—so sacred that it finds express protection in the Bill 
of Rights. But there is no Constitutional right to jury trial 
in contempt cases for violation of court orders. 

As long ago as 1890 the United States Supreme Court said: 
“It has always been one of the attributes—one of the powers 
necessarily incident to a court of justice—that it should have 
this power of vindicating its dignity, of enforcing its orders, 
of protecting itself from insult, without the necessity of 
calling upon a jury to assist it in the exercise of this power.” 

However, our opposition to the jury trial amendment goes 
far beyond the legal nicety that it may not be demanded as of 
right. The issues to be tried in a contempt proceeding arising 
out of a civil rights case would raise no unique factual prob- 
lems which would warrant the intervention of a jury. As a 
matter of law, the order would have to spell out the course 
of action prohibited in sufficient detail so that the defendant 
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would be fully on notice of what was proscribed. As in any 
contempt proceeding, the narrow question would be whether 
the defendant had pursued a course of action contrary to the 
express mandate of the court. In such a case the court would 
be the most competent judge of whether specific acts were 
in violation of its decree. Thus, there is this practical reason 
why courts are empowered to punish for disobedience of 
their orders without a trial by jury. 

In addition, in voting cases particularly rights must often 
be vindicated promptly if they are to be preserved. The 
injection of a jury trial between an order of a court enjoining 
unlawful discrimination in an election, and the enforcement 
of that order, would provide numerous opportunities for 
delay beyond the time when the order could have practical 
effect. 

Traditionally, the equity powers of the court have been 
invoked to prevent irreparable injury through timely relief. 
We know that this power is not abused by the courts. In my 
opinion, equity provides the fairest procedure known to the 
law to protect the legitimate interests of all concerned in 
civil rights cases involving voting. Two rights require safe- 
guarding—the Constitutional right of all citizens to vote 
without discrimination on account of race or color and the 
Constitutional right of the states to establish voting qualifica- 
tions. Equity provides procedure for promptly determining 
whether any particular practice is lawful or unlawful. 

In our system of government, the last word in resolving 
conflicts as to the law resides in the courts of justice. But 
court decisions must be obeyed if they are to be meaningful. 
Let one kind of lawless action impair the respect and authority 
of the court, and it will not be long before disrespect is bred 
for all lawful authority. For this reason, the courts must have 
the power to compel compliance with their orders. As the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi has recognized (Watson v. 
Williams (36 Miss. 331, 341) ): “A court without the power 
effectively to protect itself against the assaults of the lawless, 
or to enforce its orders, judgments or decrees against the 
recusant parties before it, would be a a to the legisla- 
tion and a stigma upon the age which had invented it.” 

With but one minor exception, Congress has never pro- 
vided for jury trial of contempts resulting from the violation 
of court orders issued in suits brought by the United States 
as plaintiff. The exception was contained in the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act relating to labor dispute cases. This exception 
has had no practical application. When the Wagner Act and 
the Taft-Hartley Act modified the law and permitted the 
Government to seek injunctions in certain labor situations, 
they specifically waived the jury trial requirement placed in 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. In addition, jury trials in contempt 
cases are also virtually unknown in the states. 

Stripped to its essentials, the jury trial controversy amounts 
to this—can we expect our federal judges to apply the same 
high standards of fairness and impartiality in civil rights cases 
that we expect and receive from them in all other cases? 
Those who propose the jury amendment seemingly say “No”; 
my answer to this is an emphatic “Yes”. 

Federal judges are not foreign to the people of their soil 
and the areas in which they sit. They are generally natives 
of their communities. Their roots are there. They know the 
people, their customs, their prejudices, their capacity for 
human betterment. These judges, in turn, are held in high 
esteem because of their position, their legal background and 
learning, and their standing as citizens in the community. 
They are not dependent on anyone in the Federal Government 
for extension of their term—they hold office for life. Such 
judges may be expected, as experience has shown, to be 
utterly fearless in their duty, to apply the law without favor, 
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to uphold it with the utmost integrity. 

These are the issues; I leave it to you to weigh them. 

A growing concern has been evidenced on the part of 
Congress and the American people that we have fallen short 
of our great objective to secure to all our citizens equality 
of treatment under the law. The nation’s conscience has been 
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aroused by discriminatory. treatment against minority groups. 
There is a widespread demand for more effective action in 
this crucial area. This gives hope that through legal and non- 
legal processes the enjoyment of Constitutional rights will be 
shared equally by all without regard to race, creed, or color in 
the near future. 


Freedom of Expression 
im « Democratic Society 


THE CURRENT POLITICAL CLIMATE OF AMERICA 
By THE MOST REVEREND BERNARD J. SHEIL, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago 


Delivered to the Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, Illinois, June 6, 1957 


NY ATTEMPT to appraise an historical period, so 
marked by change and contrast as is ours, is difficult 
and dangerous. Difficult, because of the complexity of 

the problems it presents; dangerous, because of the tempta- 
tion to oversimplify and thus falsify. Yet, if we are to under- 
stand our age, if we are to seek possible remedies for its 
multiple confusion, it is required that we try to isolate the 
issue which underlies the surface symptoms and conflicts. We 
must force our mind away from the tangential and back to 
the center of contemporary disorder. 

From ample evidence, most of it bewildering and much 
of it shocking to the spirit of man, it is clear that the root 
problem in the modern world is that of human freedom. 
Through a startling but sufficiently foreshadowed twist of 
history, we are being forced to defend, and possibly in the 
future even by violent means, the foundational premise on 
which our western civilization and culture have been built. 

The threat to this freedom demands a defense that goes 
beyond any ring of fortresses. For the threat is more powerful 
than military force. It is more subtle than the maneuvers of 
politics. For it has the ability to invade the human spirit and 
to place therein the seed of decay and destruction. Once the 
truth of human freedom is questioned or attacked, the way 
lies open to tyranny and despotism. Once man’s freedom is 
touched by agnostic hands, he becomes, not the maker of 
history, but the blind and servile instrument of power. 

Let us have no illusions about the final aim of totalitarian- 
ism. Let us not be distracted by its secondary goals. It has one 
acknowledged objective, namely, total control of the processes 
of history. It seeks to write history in terms of a humanism 
chat is essentially inhuman. This is one reason that it is 
immoral and irreligious. This is why it attacks human freedom 
as an outmoded and decadent obstacle to its historical am- 
bitions. 

We are sufficiently alert to the external threat to our free- 
dom. I am not quite sure that we are aware of the internal 
dangers. These are they that lurk at the center of some of 
the means that are proposed or that are currently employed 
to ward off the threat. For, one of the shadowy subtleties of 
the totalitarian dogma is its power to insinuate itself into the 
measures of defense against it, and to turn them into 
unwilling, even unconscious, allies. To defeat this dogma 
through a suppression of human freedom would be a Pyrrhic 
victory of evil consequences. It would be an historical irony 
that might well make cynicism the accepted philosophy of 
the future. 

It is important, therefore, that we examine closely and 





critically our political weapons against totalitarianism. Only 
by so doing shall we be able to detect, if present, the virus we 
are pledged to repulse. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to examine all the 
agencies we use in protecting our concept of freedom in a 
democratic society. It shall be more rewarding, perhaps, to 
test the current political climate of America. Admittedly, this 
will not give us a formal and detailed program of means. 
Nor do we seek anything as concrete as this. Rather, we shall 
attempt to grasp the mental and emotional mood of America, 
as this reflects our attitude toward human freedom 

There is no necessity to apologize for this apparently 
unscholarly procedure. Very often, as history so generously 
witnesses, it is more important to know intuitively the temper 
of a time, rather than the specific events and facts which 
shape its texture. 

If this be true, then we are justified in saying that the 
present climate of America is not a completely healthy one 
either for the defense or, more importantly, for the develop- 
ment of human freedom. Sensitive people may detect, or 
rather feel, a growing atmosphere of suspicion, tinged with 
uncertainty. There is the feeling that one’s thoughts and 
actions are being subtly subjected to judgment and interpre- 
tation by self-appointed guardians of liberty. Such sentiments 
of self-doubt are disastrous to democracy. The doubt of one’s 
genuine devotion to the cause of human freedom leads to a 
disintegrating insecurity. This is the exact psychological 
moment at which arises the temptation to seek secureness by 
surrender to a party, a group, or a leader. 

Such abdication of personal freedom and responsibility 
remains a persistent lure in an age of anxiety, tension and 
nostalgia. It has merited a study by the eminent psychologist, 
Eric Fromm, who has given to his work the significant title, 
“Escape from Freedom.” It firs an echo in the words of Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence. In one of his short stories he writes: “At 
a certain moment the men who are really living will come 
beseeching to put their lives into the hands of the greater 
men among them, beseeching the greater men to take the 
sacred responsibility of power * * * but my chosen aristocrat 
would say to those who chose him: if you choose me, you 
give up forever your right to judge me. If you have truly 
chosen to follow me, you have thereby rejected all your right 
to criticize me. You can no longer either approve or dis- 
approve of me. You have performed the sacred act of choice. 
Henceforth you can only obey.” These words require no 
comment. They will stand as a permanent warning to those 
dedicated to democracy. 
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I would like to add one further thought. Freedom is not 
preserved by curtailing it, any more than is an animal's life 
by eating its own tail. The picture of an America furtively 
glancing over its broad shoulder, for fear of being followed 
or spied upon, has no place in our national gallery. 

One conductor of this feeling of uncertainty in America 
today is the periodic upsurge of anti-intellectualism. It has 
many disguises, not scorning even religious ones. It uses the 
mask of piety and patriotism. It seeks the accolade of virtue 
through a highly publicized defense of what it names, but does 
not define, as the American way of life. There is justified sus- 
picion that this way of life has a highly personal connotation. 

In despite of its posturings, it remains to the discerning 
eye precisely what it is, a resentful instability which springs 
from a deep fear of change, fear too that its own privileged 
position may become the victim of that uncertainty which is 
inherent in life itself. On its ideological level, and this may 
accurately be called its lower level, this hatred of intellectuality 
is a crude merchandising of the philosophy of guttersnipism, 
a perverted form of snobbery. Its simplified gospel proclaims 
that only low-brows possess the faith and the virtue requisite 
for entrance into the kingdom of mediocrity. 

The forays of the proponents of this umAmerican doc- 
trine, of the gay illiterates, into the traditionally dignified 
precincts of higher education have an air of the grotesque. 
Their campus capers, conducted to the cries of fifth amend- 
ment intellectuals, have made American education a disturbing 
spectacle to the peoples of the world. Let us not forget that 
many of these people have shed their blood in testimony to 
their belief that freedom and education are inseparable; that 
one can not long survive without the other. If there be doubt 
of this, then I refer these vociferous anti-intellectuals to the 
recent tragic happenings in Hungary. There they shall find 
pathetic evidence that intellectuals not only talk about truth. 
They are capable of dying for it, and in heroic fashion. 

If doubt of this still persists, then 1 recommend reading 
the luminous pages of early American history. There in the 
lives of men like Franklin, John Adams and Jefferson, shines 
forth the truth that education and freedom are but sides of 
the same coin. For these men, intellectuality was not a mark 

of secret immorality. It was one of the respected goals of 
life. Furthermore, and more pertinent to our purpose, they 
believed it to be an indispensable qualification for political 
leadership. Their passion for knowledge as the gateway to 
wisdom was one of the unifying fibers of their very being. 
The daily examination of ideas, including those opposed to 
their own, paralleled the daily examination of conscience. 
They were dedicated, even insatiable, egg-heads. 

Naturally, they were subjected to attack and criticism by 
those who identified the new, the different, the strange with 
the dangerous and the subversive. For, the hater of ideas, the 
opponent of progressive change, is a perennial member of 
any historical cast of characters. The scene may shift, the 
costumes may vary, but the mentality and the performance 
remain much the same. 

There is little doubt that did these men live today, they 
would be held suspect by some of their fellow Americans. 
Perhaps, they would even be submitted to investigation by 
one or Other of our proliferating congressional committees. 
I must admit that the imagination leaps at the thought of 
John Adams, that doughty intellectual, engaged in verbal 
conflict with certain Members of Congress who shal! remain 
nameless. 

Under the circumstances, the best we can do is to remind 
ourselves that even congressional investigating committees 
derive their authority and power, as do all agencies of our 
Government, from the people. There is neither provision nor 
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place in America for politically autonomous elites. Nor to my 
knowledge is there any directive in our Constitution that 
provides that the chairman of any committee becomes simul- 
taneously a monitor, a prosecutor, a judge, and a one-man 
jury. There is evidence, however, based on some recent per- 
formances that some of these chairmen manifest symptoms 
of congenital infallibility, a most dangerous malady in a 
democracy. 

But the harassment of intellectuals, that is of people who 
think differently from them, is not the real objective of self- 
appointed tribunes, charged with the protection of truth 
and virtue. Their aim rather is to attempt to force others to 
conform to their arbitrary concept of democracy. Obsessed 
with a rage for uniformity, which they mistake for unity, 
they identify security with conformity. They fail to see that 
such an identification goes contrary to the essence of democ- 
racy, which is precisely intellectual and political noncon- 
formity. 

Democracy, in its genesis and growth, is a free and flexible 
human venture. It is not a rigid political dogma. It is not a 
guarantee against the uncertainties and insecurities of life. It 
is mot static, but viable. Even at the risk of being called 
Hegelian, I would say that democracy never completely is; it 
only constantly becomes. 

Thus, any attempt on the part of elected representatives, or 
of voluntary organizations, to stifle the tree expression and 
the free discussion of individual ideas, no matter how un- 
popular these may be, is a direct attack on the concept of 
democracy as understood in the framework of American 
political thought. Those who laid the legal groundwork of 
our Republic, being solid intellectuals, were sharply aware 
of the danger of such despotic action. This is the reason that 
the very first amendment to the Constitution declares that 
Congress shall “make no law abridging the freedom of speech.” 

The same document makes no mention of freedom of 
thought. This was taken for granted. Freedom of thought to 
the minds of our early intellectuals was an unquestionable 
human right. They wasted neither time nor words on stressing 
the obvious. Anything resembling brain washing, even of the 
indirect type, would have appeared to them as an unspeakable 
perversity. Unfortunately, some of their political heirs lack 
their moral delicacy. 

Shocking as it may be to us, there is danger that the fallacy 
of guilt by association is becoming an accepted principle of 
procedure in our political life. I think it is the most politically 
disruptive, the most morally subversive, and the most po- 
tentially destructive idea that our age of suspicion has thus 
far produced. It is a moral and political heresy which strikes 
at the root of human integrity. It is a sinister invasion of the 
soul of man, that unique spiritual entity, where thought and 
freedom dwell, where the person weaves his individual destiny, 
where God himself pauses at the threshold. 

The use of this pernicious principle is an attempt to judge 
the content of a man’s mind and the object of his will solely 
from external circumstances. Scientifically, it is a denial of 
every sound finding of modern psychology. Ethically, it is 
the expression of a smug moralism that perverts true morality. 
It is a modern echo of the ancient pharisaical charge that 
Christ was a sinner and a publican, because he consorted with 
them. On this debauched morality Christ poured His most 
sarcastic and ironical language, in which “whitened sepulchers” 
remain the key symbol. 

The theory of guilt by association has a personal relevance 
for you who are present today. All of you are interested or 
engaged in the work of law courts. Many are criminal lawyers. 
Because of this, you too are often touched by the shadow of 
distrust. The legal and moral relationship existing between 
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client and lawyer is frequently interpreted in the -light of 
this false theory. In the morally twisted mind there frequently 
lurks the suspicion that the accused and the defender somehow 
share in the alleged guilt. 

Ignored is the fact that it is the sworn duty of your pro- 
fession to surround the accused with every possible legal and 
moral protection. To be charged, even formally, with a crime 
is not to be declared legally a criminal. Our society provides 
the only link capable of joining these two ideas into one valid 
proposition. And the link is the structure, practice, and the 
philosophy of our common law. Furthermore, the link is to 
be forged, not by the opinion of individuals, nor by common 
consent of the citizenry, but solely by the judgment of the 
court. 

Hence, the absolute necessity for law, for lawyers, for duly 
established courts in any society that pretends to an acceptance 
of moral order and political justice. Hence too, the persistent 
effort of every real or pseudo-totalitarianism to control, sub- 
vert, or destroy the concept of law which provides the right 
of sanctuary to the free human person. If this security of the 
law were absent, then truly we would all be, in the phrase 
of Franz Kafka, “citizens of falsehood.” 

As lawyers and fellow Americans, you will agree that any 
behavior which draws its motivation from the cant of anti- 
intellectualism, the desire for enforced conformity of thought 
or action, or the false morality of suspicion and guilt by 
association is ultimately destructive of the democratic ideal. 
I remind you again that there is a type of exaggerated moral- 
ism which is just as dangerous to sound morality as its more 
widely advertised counterpart, amoralism. Both lead to the 
same kind of moral cynicism. 

It is this hypermoralism, parading in the robes of pious 
patriotism, which is creating in our country a political climate 
detrimental to the healthy growth of human freedom. 


This is my conviction. It is the sole reason that I, a church- 
man, hold it not only a privilege but a duty to discuss with 
you the urgent question of human freedom and the law. 
I do so, because the topic, although apparently secular and 
political, is fundamentally a moral one. Human freedom is a 
reflection of divine freedom, playing upon the mind and will 
and heart of man. Human law is one strand in the immense 
tapestry of Divine Law. Both are creations of God. Both are 
natural defenses of the citadel of human integrity. We have 
the right and the responsibility to protect both freedom and 
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the law not only against the attack of known external enemies 
but, what is of pressing importance today, against the subtle 
threat of those who, posing as their guardians, unwittingly 
perhaps undermine both freedom and law. 

It is sufficiently evident that anyone who questions the 
easy assumptions, the ubiquitous slogans, or the surface pieties 
of contemporary life in America shall likely be labeled a 
critic, a pessimist, or, God help us, an intellectual. The last 
term, of course, is the modern synonym for a suspect mentality 
It is a cOncise example of the decadence of both thought and 
language. More to the point, it is also the last weapon in 
the verbal armory of the embattled illiterate. It is an epithet 
which reveals the subconscious insecurity of the beleaguered 
mediocrity, who strangely enough often assumes the position 
and role of leader. His harassed cry merely indicates that he 
is making the painful but therapeutic discovery that his ob- 
sessive concern with secondary problems is no remedy for 
the major ones. It is but further evidence for the theory that 
riding in several directions at once may be an indication of 
equine versatility, but not necessarily of leadership. Finally, 
and what is of more importance, it is an admission that his 
simplistic solutions are not pertinent to the complexities of 
the modern world; that his madly coherent scheme of moralism 
which neatly but naively divides things and people into rigid 
categories of true and false, black and white, good and evil, 
is tottering on the abyss of reality. 

It is well for all of us to remember that history, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, gives much documentary evidence 
that wishful thinking is never an efficient substitute for 
intelligent contemplation of the real world, its inhabitants 
and their deep problems; that shutting one’s eyes to an urgent 
situation is no guaranty of its disappearance. 

However, to any thoughtful person who lives in this period 
of history, which has been well called “the age of cemeteries”, 
and which has created what Albert Camus strikingly names 
“the lyricism of the prison cell,” to such a person the problem 
of human freedom ‘remains central. For him human freedom 
is a mysterious gift that only a divine delicacy could confer 
on man. Like every spiritual good it possesses the paradoxical 
power to increase itself by sharing with others. Passive grati- 
tude is a response worthy, neither of the Divine Giver, nor 
of the human recipient. Rather, it demands of us a vigilant 
awareness of its value and a dedicated defense of its life 
against all who seek to weaken it in the name either of piety 
Or patriotism. 


Too Much Government! 


IMPORTANCE OF FISCAL INTEGRITY 


By JAMES S. KEMPER, Chairman, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and Affiliated Kemper Insurance Companies, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Federation of Insurance Counsel, New York City, June 26, 1957 


R. CHAIRMAN, Mr. Diemand and friends: 
With deep humility and gratitude I accept the 
award of the federation. That I received it at the 
hands of an old friend whom I deeply respect and esteem adds 
much to my pleasure. 
Thank you, Jack, and thanks to all of you who have made 
this possible. 
Now I should like to discuss with you briefly some of the 
trends in our national picture that concern me. All of us in 
insurance have a dual obligation in this regard. We share with 





all citizens of the republic a responsibility for the kind of 
government we have. Beyond that, we have a sacred trustee 
responsibility to our policyholders. The two fortunately are 
not divergent. The things we seek as individual citizens are 
the things that are in the interest of our policyholders 

What then are the problems that rightfully should concern 
us? 

First I put federal credit. For 150 years that credit was con- 
stantly in the minds of our lawmakers. When emergencies 
required unusually high disbursements, they saw to it that 
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the extra indebtedness was liquidated as promptly as possible. 
As a result we wound up in 1932 with a gross federal debt 
of only 22 billion. Now we have an annual interest burden 
equal to 29 per cent of that amount—over 6 billion—on a 
gross debt of more than 275 billion. 

That astronomical debt does not stem entirely from the two 
world wars. It comes in part from a topheavy bureaucracy, 
from welfare state programs, from give-away programs all 
over the earth. 

Senator Harry Byrd summarized the situation very suc- 
cinctly when he said, “There is literally nothing on earth more 
important than the preservation of the fiscal integrity of the 
federal government of the United States of America.” 

I agree unreservedly. And I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my deep admiration for the wonderful fight 
Byrd lias made and is making for a sound fiscal policy. 

Now I give you the views of a foreign expert on this sub- 
ject. Director of the International Monetary fund, Per 
Jacobsson, the Swedish economist, recommends that the U.S. 
cut its expenditures in the interest of a more stable world 
economy. He added that it would be unfortunate (and mark 
this well)—it would be unfortunate if the US. foreign aid 
program stood in the way of possible budget reductions and 
tax cuts 

My friends, to that refreshing advice I say Amen and 
Amen! 

A major Soviet plan for destroying this republic is to ma- 
neuver us into spending ourselves into bankruptcy. That is 
the road to socialism, the twin sister of communism. The most 
intelligent of the British socialist economists once wrote me, 
“If I could spend or mortgage all the savings of the people, I 
would achieve socialism—and bloodlessly.” 

Karl Marx in his communist manifesto for the destruction 
of a capitalist country proposed in 1848 (and I quote): 

1. “A heavy progressive or graduated income tax.” (We 
have it.) 

2. “Abolition of the right of inheritance.” (We have estate 
or death taxes.) 

The Marx program included other projects to dissipate 
taxpayers’ money and weaken the federal fiscal structure, some 
of which we have adopted. 

To me this all adds up to one definite indication. We are 
the victims of too much government. Jefferson said the best 
governed people are those with the least government. By that 
criterion we in the U.S.A. fall short of being the best 
governed. 

It is a far cry from government of, by and for the people to 
a government of, by and for the bureaucrats. In passing, at- 
tention might be called to the fact that our civilian federal 
employees now number 242 million—up from 585,000 twen- 
ty-five years ago—with a payroll of eleven billion dollars an- 
nually—up ten times and more than double the total federal 
budget in the last year of the Hoover administration. 

And what do we have to show for it? I shall leave the an- 
swer to you. But I doubt if government circulars on how to 
fold diapers or on the mating habits of migratory birds have 
contributed much to our spiritual or physical well-being. 

We are told that the U. S. government is the biggest bus- 
iness on the earth. That, my friends, is not something to 
cheer about. Because if it is true, we are on the brink of 
the socialist state we profess to abhor. The end result of ex- 
cessive government spending, regardless of the label, is the 
same—the eventual destruction of our free society. 

While many planners have been working to socialize 
America, what have we business and professional men been 
doing? You lawyers generally have carried your part of the 
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load. But I fear that too often businessmen have been in- 
articulate. 

By and large, we are a complacent people—too com- 
placent, I think. Believing as we do in freedom of speech, of 
religion and of press, we have opened our doors to the 
crackpots of all nations. They have spread the propaganda of 
alien ideologies and have subjected our youth to the tenets of 
false doctrines. 

Dedicated Americans in and out of Congress have waged a 
valiant fight to uproot the subversives in our government. 
That effort was fairly successful. But now comes the shock- 
ing decision of our Supreme Court in the Jencks case. The 
effect of this decision making FBI files available to defend- 
ants in cases involving Communists and espionage will con- 
stitute a tremendous roadblock to effective action against 
saboteurs of our form of government. 

To broaden this protection in America, where an accused 
person already has more legal rights than exist anywhere else, 
seems little short of a national disaster. 

The repair to this loophole in our judicial and legal system 
is a matter of paramount importance and, as Loyd Wright, 
chairman of the bipartisan commission on government secu- 
rity committee, effectively points out, calls for prompt en- 
actment of corrective legislation. 

Significant also are some excerpts from the Purdue Univer- 
sity Opinion Poll of Teen-Agers. The full report, The Ameri- 
can Teen-Ager, will be published July 1 by Bobbs-Merrill. 

Imagine it—over 50 per cent of high school students be- 
lieve: 

1. That most people are not capable of deciding what is 

best for themselves; politics is over their heads, and be- 
sides it is a dirty game run by unscrupulous insiders; 


2. History is only the story of the fight for power between 
opposing classes—man vs. slave, landowner vs. peasant 
or serf, and management vs. labor; 

3. Large estates should be divided up as farm lands and 


handed over willy-nilly to the poor. 

Of the students polled, 41 per cent would cancel freedom 
of the press and another 33 per cent would restrict freedom 
of speech. 

We spend millions of dollars on the Voice of America and 
the U. S. Information agency to influence Communists and the 
people of other countries on the American way of life. Per- 
haps we should be paying more attention to the education of 
our own youngsters. 

But there are some plusses. While endorsing Marxist the- 
ories in many areas, the high school students still wish to pre- 
serve free enterprise. Confused? Of course they are confused. 
They endorse totalitarian procedures and still salute free 
enterprise. 

The one reassuring phase is that at least they are thinking. 
If their minds can be kept open and they are given oppor- 
tunity to learn the truth, they can and should become good 
citizens. 

While some in high places have been concerned largely 
with dangers from without, too many of us have forgotten 
Lincoln's sage advice that if America ever is destroyed it will 
be from within. Impairment of the federal credit would open 
wide the door. 

The second thing with which I am concerned is the in- 
flationary trend. I have the feeling that if George Humphrey 
had been allowed to call the shots, this might have been con- 
trolled. Indeed it appeared to be well controlled during the 
early days of the present administration. (At this point, the 
speaker departed from his text to pay a personal tribute to 
President Eisenhower. ) 

But now with our record high for government peacetime 
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expenditures, inflation is in the saddle again. That means an as- 
sessment against every savings account, every life insurance 
equity, every bond. 

In Russia when the politburo begins to tinker with the cur- 
rency they label it “currency reform” even though the opera- 
tion may be to call in a ten ruble note and give in exchange 
but a one ruble note. The man on the street refers to this 
as “knifing the zeros.” Not a bad tag, “knifing the zeros.” 

Roosevelt—I refer to the later—I almost said the lesser 
Roosevelt—did it to us in the devaluation of 1934. Now in- 
flation is giving us another sample. The cheapened dollar 
which resulted from the FDR devaluation has taken another 
nosedive since 1940—and now has a purchasing power of 
50 per cent less than it then had. 

Of course inflation in many respects is like a narcotic. I 
well recall being in Berlin in 1923 when in a period of less 
than two weeks I raised the gratuity to the hat check girl in 
the Adlon hotel from 1000 marks to 10,000 marks. Only a 
short time before, this was the equivalent of $250 and $2500 
US. 

The principal topic of conversation of my very capable 
bilingual secretary was the tremendous salary increases she 
and her friends were receiving. But the purchasing power 
was another story. In each case my hotel tip was the US. 
equivalent of one nickel, five cents. The secretary's daily wage 
was the equivalent of 35 cents. 

The cafes and the stores were jammed. Why? Because peo- 
ple wished to spend while their money still had some purchas- 
ing power. “Flight from the mark,” the economists called it. 

In the same direction, though much less devastating, are 
the large increases in retail sales here in recent months. In- 
creases in wages not compensated by greater productivity and 
the resulting higher prices add fuel to the flames. So in our 
dual capacity as citizens and policyholder-trustees it behooves 
us to lend our influence to halt this deadly menace. 

The third thing that concerns me is the subversion of labor 
unions into vehicles for personal aggrandizement and political 
domination. I shall not dwell at length on that problem. Re- 
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cent disclosures apparently should provoke remedial legisla- 
tion and corrective public opinion. There still will remain 
the problem of placing labor unions along with business 
Organizations under the antitrust laws. 

But I do wish to add that as I view it, the blame for the 
wage-price spiral cannot be placed entirely at labor's door 
Business ofttimes has collaborated when it should have been 
firm and resolute. And politicians with an eye to votes rather 
than to the well-being of the nation must share the respon- 
sibility. 

Of course no one expects the millennium in our day and 
generation. But always there can be found bands of the faith- 
ful who will continue to stand up and be counted for what 
is right. They are entitled to our support. 

There is no segment of society better qualified to stem the 
tide toward socialism than the members of the legal frater- 
nity. You are conversant with all major public issues. You are 
articulate and your words carry persuasion; and of course you 
play a vital role in the institution of private insurance, whose 
policyholders have a tremendous stake in the outcome. 

Now in conclusion. I have tried to outline briefly some 
of our problems and our responsibility—yours and mine—as 
citizens and as trustees. Now I should like to suggest two 
remedies: 

First: On the economic side—fiscal policy, inflation, labor 
and management responsibility, political chicanery. I propose 
the organization of a Society to Protect the American Tax- 
payer—SPAT, if you please. I realize we may have entirely too 
many “save the nation” organizations already. I wish a way 
could be found to consolidate their activities. But SPAT could 
do a specific job that I believe needs doing. 

Second: On the moral-spiritual front I should like to see 
a rebirth and a rededication to the faith of the founding 
fathers. And I should like to see a resurgence of the religious 
trust and the reliance upon God which carried us through the 
stormy days of the republic. 

You and I have a responsibility. a great responsibility. I am 
confident you will do your share in meeting the challenge. 


Industrial Relations — 1975 


FUTURE ROLE OF MANAGEMENT AND UNIONS IN OUR ECONOMY 
By JOHN S. BUGAS, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan 


Delivered at the Labor and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, April 24, 1957 


AM honored by your invitation to participate in this 
series of lectures, and have looked forward to this oc- 
casion with a great deal of pleasure and anticipation. 

You are to be complimented on sponsoring so challenging 
and imaginative a project as this cross-sectional look ahead at 
1975. Certainly all of us can benefit by lifting our sights 
occasionally beyond the immediate and urgent problems of 
today, or even of mext year and looking ahead to the far 
goals—reminding ourselves of the wonderful possibilities that 
lie ahead of us if we are wise enough and courageous enough 
to bring them to reality. 

I am aware, of course, that anyone who attempts to predict 
the course of industrial relations over the next 18 or 20 years 
rumMs some very grave risks—not the least of which is the 
possibility of becoming too optimistic over the chances for 
calm, reasonable and sound settlement of future labor-man- 
agement differences. That explains, I think, why predictions 
of this kind are usually based on the obvious or are projected 


so far into the future that the prophet can be sure of being 
far removed from the scene—literally or figuratively—when 
an accounting is due. 

In my own case, I hope to be around and active in 1975— 
as well as during the years between now and then—and, if 
possible, to play some small part in helping to bring about 
the kind of future I want to discuss here today. So I take it 
that, even if no one. waits breathlessly to check my score 20 
years from now, I'm going to have to live with any mistakes 
as best I can. 

Let me say frankly that it’s a great temptation, today as in 
the past, to speak out aggressively against some of the more 
obvious distortions of fact that are appearing in public state- 
ments on labor's current economic goals. I’m sure most of 
you are familiar with recent pronouncements on record wage 
increases, the shorter work week, increased unemployment 
compensation supplements, bargaining strategy and tactics 
and so on. The smoke signals—or should I say the smoke 
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screens—are going up in the hills and apparently the “soften- 
ing up’ process is underway on a number of fronts. 

As I say, it’s a great temptation to join issue with the 
obvious excesses right now. But it just doesn’t pay to joust 
with smoke signals. If I read those signals right, there will be 
plenty of chance to deal with those issues at a time and a 
place that have already been appointed. I don’t think it would 
do much good right now to send fire equipment up into the 
hills. 

Many people argue that, by remaining silent, management 
plays directly into the union’s hands. They reason that such 
silence, if it doesn't indicate consent or partial approbation, 
at least gives the union a tremendous advantage at bargaining 
time 

Actually, there are two schools of thought on this point: 
one, that management should promptly and loudly take issue 
with the various union demands as soon as they are announced 
publicly; and the other, that bargaining should await the time 
and place of the actual bargaining sessions. 

The reasoning behind the first view is that not only does 
management have a responsibility to expose and correct 
promptly what we think are fallacies in the union’s statement 
of its objectives, but that failure to do so creates a general 
impression that these demands—however unsound or im- 
possible they might be—actually can and should be accepted. 

A part of the reasoning behind the second course of action 
is that labor and management can far more effectively argue 
and resolve their differences in the relative calm of face-to-face 
negotiation than in heated exchanges on the front pages or 
over television and radio. Experience demonstrates that public 
ballyhoo and position-taking has the effect of deep-freezing 
each side into rigid, inflexible postures that neither is willing 
to change for fear of losing face. What you have then is one 
party or the other fighting for a slogan rather than for some 
measure of gain in the actual substance of its demands. 

Furthermore, one of the prime purposes of all this sound 
and fury is to bait management into assuming a posture of 
seeming opposition to the interests of its employes. 

Where we find merit in the union's underlying objectives, 
we want to be in a position to work out those issues success- 
fully across the table. We don’t want to be embarrassed by 

having opposed publicly some broad, defiant statement of 
a demand that might later, in actual negotiation, turn out to 
hide something perfectly reasonable in its actual scope and 
intent, 

An excellent illustration of what I mean is found in our 
1955 negotiations with the UAW. Here the union had propa- 
gandized so loud and long for a Guaranteed Annual Wage 
that it very nearly blinded everyone, including itself, to the 
possibility of a truly sound and workable approach to increased 
protection against unemployment. The fears and unfounded 
hopes generated by that unfortunate slogan, “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage,” could have resulted in a complete deadlock, 
meaning no plan at all, or possibly in an unsound concession 
on the GAW elsewhere in industry that would have done more 
harm to employes than good. What we came up with finally, 
as you know, was the Supplemental Unemployment Benefit 
Plan. 

We in Ford management have tested both theories. Up to 
the present—and I emphasize “up to the present”—we have 
believed, and still believe, that it is best in terms of our own 
management-union relations to wait for negotiations to air 
Our Views. 

Now against that rather lengthy background, I'd like to 
turn to some observations—lI hesitate to call them predictions 
—as to the future. For the sake of organization, I have grouped 
my remarks under two broad headings: the future of the 
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American economy and the future of collective bargaining. 

We at Ford are very much concerned with the long-range 
economic outlook because we must plan product designs and 
plant expansion programs for distant markets. We are just 
now in the process of completing a $2,700,000,000 expansion 
and modernization program to get ready for the great auto- 
mobile market we anticipate during the 1960's. 

Our outlook is strongly optimistic. That’s a view, I think, 
that is shared by management generally. There is every reason 
to hope that the American economy will continue to grow 
and prosper, that American living standards will rise im- 
pressively, that in 1975 we will all have higher incomes, 
greater security, substantially greater educational opportunities 
for Americans of all ages, better medical care abundantly 
available to all, increased opportunities for travel, and many 
wonderful new ways of enjoying our leisure hours. 

We can ride into that glowing future behind the tandem 
horses of technological progress on one hand and our fast- 
growing population on the other 

Our swelling population means a great and growing 
demand for all the things that American agriculture and in- 
dustry produce, and for the growing segment of our economy 
that services our multitudinous wants and needs. 

This is a highly promising picture of our future as it can 
and should be 20 years hence. We at Ford are certainly 
anxious to move ahead into the bright future, to do all we 
can to make the American pie grow as fast as possible and 
see that everybody shares fully and fairly in its growth. 

Across that bright future lies a shadow, however, a danger 
of which some of our most respected economic minds have 
repeatedly warned. The threat is of a pervasive and persistent 
inflationary pressure that could gradually corrode the Ameri- 
can dream and destroy not only our individual security but 
the very underpinnings of our social structure. 

An eminent economist, the late Joseph Schumpeter of Har- 
vard, warned a few years ago of a “perennial inflationary 
pressure” that would threaten the survival of our free society, 
because he felt we had not the experience with inflation 
which would enable us to understand its dangers and to act 
effectively against it. And again Peter Drucker, in his recent 
book “America’s Next Twenty Years,” predicts that the 
basic economic problem of the next two decades will not be 
unemployment but inflation. Economist John Galbraith and 
many others point to this new danger on our economic 
horizon. 

In part the inflationary threat reflects certain goals and some 
almost involuntary trends in the current activities of organized 
labor. 

During the present decade ending in 1965, the U. S. Census 
Bureau shows that our total population will increase by more 
than 15 per cent while the population of working age will 
increase by only a little more than half as much. Fewer people 
will have to produce many more goods for many more people. 
That fact alone points to a prospect of either demand or cost 
inflation. 

It is clear that meeting the needs of our society and at the 
same time avoiding serious perennial inflation will require 
steady increases in both the productivity and output of our 
industrial system. 

This means that in the interests not only of industrial 
workers but of Americans in all fields of endeavor, we must 
have a rapid development of technological progress—which 
means no direct or indirect barriers to the evolutionary 
process that has come to be called automation. 

But, as is mo secret, union leadership has fastened upon 
“automation” as a scareword to dramatize almost any and al! 
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of the union goals and as a banner to rally the rank and file 
to the cause. 

Again, avoiding inflation and advancing our living standards 
also requires that we do not prevent the formation of large 
amounts of capital required to sustain our growth. 

But there is serious evidence that inflation is being fostered 
and that capital formation may be discouraged by attempts of 
organized labor to seek wage and fringe benefits which the 
economy cannot safely absorb. 

The great question then is: will organized labor share in 
orderly economic progress, or will it inexorably promote 
constant inflation and economic dislocation? This question 
lies at the root of the current debate about the wage-price 
inflation cycle. 

We are now in the midst of a great debate as to whether 
wages or prices are the real villain in recent inflationary 
increases. Labor leaders stoutly maintain that the worker is 
not interested in unduly enlarging his share of the national 
income. Presumably he merely wants to share equitably in the 
increasing productivity of the American economy. 

I realize that I may not be viewed as an entirely unbiased 
spokesman in this matter. I strongly recommend that anyone 
seriously interested in the problem seek the opinion of entirely 
impartial and objective economists. Then it is up to the 
public at large, to people like you in this audience, after hear- 
ing what industry has to say in this regard and what the 
unions have to say, to draw your own conclusions. 

In our view there is a strong factual case that the threatened 
inflationary spiral which so concerns the economists is a 
wage-cost-price spiral, and not the reverse. Historically, over 
a period of many years, output per man-hour for the economy 
has grown at an average annual rate of slightly more than 
two per cent. This is the divisible growth which makes pos- 
sible the rising living standards enjoyed by the great bulk 
of Americans. 

But lately we find a great and growing effort on the part 
of organized labor not only to increase its share of a growing 
pie but actually to eat the pie before it is baked. Wage and 
fringe benefit packages since 1954 have exceeded 5 per cent 
a year in key industries. Average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing, which exclude the cost of fringe benefits, increased 
10 per cent from mid-1955 to the end of 1956. 

Increases of this magnitude could not be absorbed through 
greater productivity. Output per man-hour rose only 2 per 
cent a year for the economy as a whole in 1955-56. 

There was a cOmsequent cost pressure against prices. The 
prices of goods and services bought by workers did not start 
rising, however, until after the first quarter of 1956. A rise 
in the cost-of-living was not a justification for the size of 
labor packages initially. Once the higher labor costs were 
reflected in consumer prices, however, we had a spiral of 
higher wage demands to catch up with a rise in prices 
generated largely by increased labor cost. 

Union leadership has used profits as the scapegoat, claiming 
that prices did not have to be increased. The facts are that 
employe compensation accounts for 78 per cent of the income 
generated in manufacturing (and in corporate business as 
a whole). The government absorbs another 12 per cent in 
profits taxes. Profits remaining for dividends and reinvestment 
in the business are a relatively small portion of the total pie. 

Furthermore, profits have not shared in the advancing 
economy since 1948. Employes and the government received 
all of the $40 billion increase in income generated in manu- 
facturing between 1948 and 1956. 

I do not intend to make a speech on economics today. I 
do want to bring to your attention what I think is a vital 
fact of economic life: growing labor costs have outstripped 
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productivity, profits and, in point of time, prices. I hope that 
this will raise some questions in your mind. 

Who, for example, has gained most from industry's tech- 
nological advances and the vast capital investment of the 
post-war years? 

Can we continue to absorb increments in labor costs above 
and beyond the normal increase in productivity, without bring- 
ing about cost inflation? 

Finally, if increased investment fails to produce increased 
profits, can we continue indefinitely to develop and attract 
the capital necessary to sustain progress? 

Let me point out that industry has been put on notice that 
even bigger labor-cost demands lie ahead, and so the likeli- 
hood is that there will be continuing strong pressures of the 
kind I have just described. The growing economic and 
political power of the great unions, which I will discuss in 
some detail in the balance of this talk, lends a great and some- 
what ominous significance to this picture. 

I would ask, then, whether it is not time for all of us, 
including those who fill the ranks of American organized 
labor, to look long and hard at the implications of this very 
human but unrealistic desire to eat the pie before it is baked. 

Now, let’s turn to the question of what we can look for 
in terms of labor-management relations. 

In view of some of the statements that have been made 
about the factory of the future, perhaps I should start by 
saying that I expect the automotive industry to be employing 
production and maintenance employes in very large numbers 
in 1975. I believe that their services will be just as essential 
to automobile making as they are now. Moreover, I believe 
that the great bulk of these hourly employes then, as now, will 
be represented for purposes of collective bargaining by the 
UAW, or whatever name the organization may have at that 
time. And I anticipate. that there will continue to be an ade- 
quate supply of problems and differences of opinion between 
management and organized labor covering terms and con- 
ditions of employment for these employes. 

I would also predict that we will continue to place basic 
reliance on the collective bargaining process for dealing with 
these differences and problems. 

Certainly it is my fervent hope that free collective bargain- 
ing will still be the dominant tool relied upon by unions and 
management for working out both their mutual problems and 
their differences. This implies, of course, that there will 
continue to be strikes, since there is no way of eliminating this 
possibility without destroying free bargaining in the process. 

With all its imperfections—and there are many of them— 
collective bargaining is the only process we in this country 
have been able to hit upon to resolve disputes between man- 
agement and its organized employes in a manner consistent 
with our American ideals of individual freedom and free 
competitive enterprise. 

I certainly hope also that, by 1975, reasonableness and 
responsibility will have come to replace emotional hysteria 
and naked force as the dominant characteristics of the bar- 
gaining process. I like to think forward to a future in which 
the results increasingly will be dictated by factual considera- 
tion, calm appraisal and regard for the mutuality of interest 
in a healthy enterprise. 

But let us be clear on this point: There is nothing inevitable 
about these predictions. Collective bargaining as we know 
it is not a preordained institution whose continued health 
and development will be automatic. It can be preserved as an 
institution consistent with basic human freedoms only if it 
is supported by an informed public opinion—a public under- 
standing which recognizes clearly both the conditions which 
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will foster its development and the dangers which can destroy 
it 

I would like to consider with you briefly some of those 
conditions and some of the dangers. I do not speak with 
rancor, but I want to speak candidly, because, I find some 
aspects of the current scene disturbing. 

There are, on the one hand, positive and encouraging signs. 
For one thing, by and large, unions clearly are gathering more 
intelligence, more learning, more ability and more sophisti- 
cation into their leadership and their staffs. This has paralleled 
similar developments in management. These attributes are 
essential to sound and healthy collective bargaining. Without 
them, a truly responsible approach to the process is impossible. 
Responsibility on the part of both management and labor 
is the one indispensable element to good collective bargaining. 

Furtnermore, there can be no question that management 
and organized labor have learned, from first-hand experience, 
better ways of dealing and living with each other—certainly 
that has been true in Ford-UAW relationships. This has 
been helped greatly by, among other things, the federal 
government's recent policy of minimizing intervention in 
legitimate collective bargaining disputes, and thus reducing 
one of the major deterrents to the development of a real 
sense of responsibility in the parties. 

Whether these encouraging signs are transitory or truly 
point the way of the future depends on whether the under- 
lying conditions that largely have fostered their development 
are strengthened or destroyed. There are, as I see it, two 
things which might come about to destroy these conditions: 
First, one side or the other might possess such dominant 
economic power that bargaining in form would be dictation 
in fact; secondly, one side or the other might gain such 
great political power that collective bargaining would largely 
be supplanted by government regulation. 

Effective measures to prevent management from gaining 
such dominance have long been a feature of American society. 
As a matter of fact, there is in America today no dedicated, 
organized management movement in any way comparable in 
power—economic or political—to the organized labor move- 
ment. Furthermore, the diversity of management responsi- 
bilities and interests, the competitive instincts which charac- 
terize its thinking, and the nature of its objectives all work 
against the development of any such organization. The man- 
ager's basic purpose is not, per se, to deal with employes or 
labor unions, but to plan intelligently and operate his business 
successfully. 

On the other hand, in today’s great international unions 
we find a great and growing concentration of economic and 
political power. The generating forces for continuing growth 
and centralization of power are abundantly present within 
them. We see the appearance of all the trappings of cn- 
trenched power, the growth of bureaucracy, or hierarchies, 
of empire building. Uncontained, the movement could become 
like a glacier, moving steadily and inexorably, sweeping 
aside all that lies in its path. 

A striking example of the institutional nature of organized 
labor's power drive is furnished by its recent emphasis on the 
necessity, from its viewpoint, of organizing white collar and 
professional employes. It is quite clear that this determination 
basically is neither prompted by the traditional desire to 
protect its negotiated standards from competition, nor respon- 
sive to any significant feeling of need or desire on the part 
of the employes themselves. On the contrary, the talk at the 
top has been primarily about ways in which the unions can 
sell these employes on the virtue of being organized. The 
reason for this drive has been made abundantly clear: It is 
to enhance the power of the union leadership by extending 
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its influence and domin .°n over substantially greater num- 
bers of individuals. 

The continued growth and development of this monolithic 
institution raises disturbing questions as to whether sufficient 
checks and balances against its power now exist, and clearly 
suggests that, at the very least, it be kept under close and 
constant scrutiny. 

In the public’s appraisal of this situation, there is one 
central fact which should never be forgotten: The mass trade 
union movement takes deep pride in being a militant, fighting 
institution. In the final analysis, the leadership of mass labor 
organizations is responsible to, and dependent for its power 
upon, the membership it attracts and serves. The strongest, 
most successful leaders in the mass trade union movement are 
those who have a full understanding of this fact and its 
implications. They are those who most fully comprehend and 
adroitly direct the emotional force and organizational! strength 
which can be mobilized through the martial concept of closing 
ranks against the “common enemy.” 

Many union organizations, as might be expected, are 
engaged in a great promotional effort to convince the public 
that organized labor is representative of the public as a whole, 
equally zealous to safeguard the interests of all elements of 
society. And I would not deny that many union leaders 
recognize the inter-dependence between the well-being of 
labor and that of others. { would not deny that many of them 
may believe the doctrines and policies they espouse would 
benefit not only labor but others. Moreover, I do not deny that 
many union leaders sincerely would prefer to see collective 
bargaining carried on in a more rational and business-like way 
than it is today—if internal union politics and the techniques 
of leadership would permit this. These things are not relevant 
to my point. 

Examine the statements that union leaders make to their 
membership, read the literature aimed at their constituents, 
observe the activities and records of their conventions and 
one must realize that the power and tenure even of those 
union leaders who present the most calm and reasoned aspect 
to the outside world depend on appearing to their constituents 
as fighters defying all dangers and obstacles to advance the 
group interest. Indeed, so ingrained is this concept in the 
institutional dynamics of the mass union movement as it 
exists today that union leadership would have to invent an 
adversary if it did not have one. 

An equally disturbing fact is that organized labor's power 
puts it in position to stifle some public criticism of its 
activities. Clearly the power to suppress adverse comment 
by those outside the movement who know labor best—the 
management people who have daily dealings with it—is a 
factor to be reckoned with. The reluctance of many people in 
management to speak out is not a mere matter of distaste 
for the vilification—-the name-calling, the accusations of 
reaction and anti-unionism—which labor frequently heaps 
upon its critics. We who enter this field presumably recognize 
that this is one of its occupational hazards—that even though 
it is far from necessary to the promotion of union interest, 
at least it is a sort of irapersonalized phenomenon flowing 
naturally from the dynamics of mass unionism. (And I am 
not implying that all the rfame-calling comes from one side of 
the table: There has been far too much of this sort of thing 
on both sides. ) 

The real basis for this reluctance to speak out is the union's 
power of economic retaliation. Retaliation need not take the 
form of a dramatic strike, called for that purpose. It can be 
made effective in a countless variety of subtle ways—but they 
all add up to more trouble, more cost in the shop, more diffi- 
culty in getting along with the union. Too often management 
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decides not to risk it, and this is not healthy. 

I'm not saying these things simply to be critical or con- 
demnatory. These are facts, as I see them, which have a real 
and direct bearing on the public interest. For the conclusion 
is clear—granted the most enlightened and intelligent union 
leadership, the contexts within which that leadership must 
operate make it unrealistic to expect adequate self-restraint 
and voluntary moderation on the part of the union. Checks 
and balances are not built in; and when they come from 
without, it must be expected that unions will fight them, with 
outcries that the very existence of unionism is threatened. 

While intelligence, reason and moderation have come to 
play a larger role in bargaining than was the case ten or even 
five years ago in many industries, it does not follow, as is 
often suggested, that this is evidence of a new “maturity” 
brought about automatically by the passage of time. In part, 
certainly, it has been made possible by the emergence of 
dominant leadership from the earlier internal struggles for 
power. 

I am convinced, however, that it would not have occurred 
in nearly the degree that it has if it had not been for two 
other factors. For one, the Congress of the United States 
demonstrated in 1947 that abuses resulting from an excessively 
one-sided balance of power would be met with public dis- 
approval and governmental measures. The other was the 
change in the Federal government's policy on intervention in 
collective bargaining disputes. Both had the effect of imposing 
from outside the necessity for exercising a greater sense of 
responsibility by organized labor. 

It is significant, however, that despite the mildness of the 
restraints imposed by the Congress, they have chafed the 
leadership of organized labor as a challenge to its power. 

In fact, the existence of Taft-Hartley has since been used 
as one of the rallying cries for intensified activity by labor on 
the political front. There have been other reasons given. And 
there have been, and likely still are, differences of opinion 
within the unions as to what labor’s role and objectives in 
the field of public politics should be. 

Whatever the historical background, the fact of the matter 
is that organized labor has jumped into politics solidly with 
both feet and with the avowed purpose of exerting every 
possible effort to elect its friends and defeat its “enemies” at 
both the local and national levels. Apparently, for this purpose 
am enemy means anyone who isn’t in the union’s camp. 

The coordination and enhancement of organized labor's 
political strength has been given as one of the primary 
benefits aimed for in the merger of the AFL and CIO. It 
contributes not only money and campaign propaganda, but 
also, in many instances, the services of its ready-made political 
and organizational machinery. 

The record will not support the thesis, advanced by some 
union leaders and others, that labor's increasing concentration 
on political activity is primarily defensive. Its objectives 
are to me quite clear and to be expected—one is to assure, 
if it can, that the government will not serve as an effective 
brake or counter-balance to labor’s forward drives; the 
second is to promote substantive objectives with respect to 
terms and conditions of employment through legislation 
rather than at the bargaining table. 

There is good reason to be concerned that the objectives 
of influential elements within the movement may go con- 
siderably further even than this. 

Some union leaders have sought at times to minimize the 
importance of organized union political activity by reference 
to striking examples of their inability to deliver the “labor 
vote.” It is perfectly true that there have been many such 
examples, some of them rather striking. 
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More important, however, is this truth: The union leader- 
ship regards such instances as serious failures and is constantly 
at work improving the means and techniques for maximizing 
its ability to deliver the vote. 

To repeat, my personal conviction is that free collective 
bargaining will still be the basic tool of union-management 
relations 20 years hence. However, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly my feeling that if organized labor achieves the 
dominant political position for which it strives, it is almost 
certain that free collective bargaining, as we know it today, 
will have become simply an interesting historical fact. 

The public at large ultimately will determine, either by 
timely action or by inaction, whether or not this will be so. 

One of the basic decisions the public must make is whether 
reasonable and effective restraints on their institutionalized 
political activities shall be placed on and enforced against 
unions, and whether the nature and extent of such permitted 
activities shall be kept in balance with those of other organized 
interests within our body politic. 

A prominent labor leader is fond of remarking that fre« 
dom is indivisible. With this generality we are in complete 
agreement. 

I have been intensely interested in the union's concept of 
freedom as it bears upon our American tradition of a private 
enterprise economy. Freedom is not preserved by proclama- 
tions that it exists. There is small comfort to be derived from 
statements endorsing freedom in the abstract by those who 
simultaneously advocate wide and severe restrictions on the 
exercise of freedom in a wide range of specific instances. 

I do not pretend to know what the political and social 
objectives and goals of all organized labor are, much less what 
the individual subjective beliefs of all or the majority of its 
leaders are. Because we deal principally with the predominant 
union in our industry—which is one of the strongest, most 
influential unions in the world today—I follow its activities 
and thinking more closely than those of others. And I must 
confess that I find reason for grave concern on this score. 

I may say at the outset that we sometimes find it difficult 
to reconcile that union’s professed belief and faith in the 
American system of private enterprise with many of the 
government measures it has advocated. More specifically, I 
will say quite frankly that we have felt considerable mis- 
givings about the union's seeming eagerness to build up a 
great public fear about automation and its alleged conse 
quences if government does not intervene. 

We have been extremely curious about the specific 
objectives encompassed by the program of government action 
the union advocates under the attractive-sounding generality 
of assuring “. . . that the fruits of technological advance are 
fairly shared.” 

In May of 1956, the UAW played a leading role in an 
international Automotive Conference in Paris held by the 
Automotive Department of the International Metalworkers 
Federation. The president of the UAW is also president of 
this Automotive Department. One of his principal assistants 
was the chairman of the Conference. 

Automation was a principal topic of discussion at that 
Conference. In his opening address to the delegates, the 
chairman made this statement: 

“We should concern ourselves also not only with the 
development of a practical trade-union programme, but 
also turn our thinking to what policies and programmes 
should be advanced at the government level. While we in 
the States may have done some pioneering on automation, 
because the problem hit us somewhat earlier, and developed 
our guaranteed employment plans and a host of other 
specific collective bargaining approaches, we as American 
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trade unionists have much to learn from the European 
experience as regards mobilizing our labour political 
strength for social gains at the political level, if we want to 
benefit by the experience of our European colleagues.” 
The Conference resolution on automation is far too long 
to read all of it here, but I am going to read enough to enable 
you, I believe, to judge its implications. After reciting certain 
government responsibilities in general terms, the main body of 
the resolution sets forth specific and detailed objectives in the 
field of government action, a part of which I quote: 
“We propose, and in our respective countries we will 
insist, that governments prepare without delay to carry out 
these responsibilities through specific measures of the kinds 


outlined below. 
* > >. 


“(c) Measures to ensure fair distribution of the fruits 
of automation— 

“This objective requires that prices be reduced to reflect 
the sharply reduced costs of production flowing from 
automation. Depending upon the particular circumstances, 
governments may fulfill this responsibility by rigorous in- 
vestigation and full public exposure of profiteering, whether 
by monopolies or otherwise; by setting price ceilings for 
particular commodities where they can be administered 
effectively; by the breaking of monopolies through the 
creation of additional publicly owned production capacity 
with prices set so that, through competition, they drive 
down the prices set by the private profiteers; and by co- 
determination and outright nationalisation. 

“(d) Measures to regulate the volume of investment and 
to direct the flow of investment capital in accordance with 
the needs of the economy as a whole— 

“In addition to regulating the volume of investment, 
it will be necessary in economies experiencing rapid tech- 
nological advance to ensure that investment is channelled: 

“(i) so as to provide ample employment opportunities in 
distressed communities; and 

“(ii) under some circumstances, toward industries and 
activities offering expanded employment opportunities as 
against those seeking merely to modernise in order to 
reduce labour requirements.” 

I will leave it to you to decide how much freedom would 
survive the adoption of that program. 

Now, you may question whether this resolution. in view 
of the international character of the Conference at which it 
was passed, is truly representative of thinking in the UAW. 
| have asked myself this same question. I cannot answer 
that definitively, I suppose. But I can tell you this: the 
official report of the proceedings named as its principal 
architect a top member of the UAW’s headquarters staff. 
The record of the proceedings does not indicate that the 
resolution departs from the desires of the UAW representa- 
tives who participated. 

There are other straws in the wind. The official newspaper 
of the UAW’s largest local, which covers our River Rouge 
location, has just featured a series of articles purporting to 
analyze the “problems” posed for the union by the automobile 
industry. (According to the editors, “Although the solutions 

are not necessarily officially those of the Union, we believe 

them to be well reasoned ...”) The “problems” are attributed 
to the existence of competition in the industry, which is 
attacked as being “a blind law,” “unrestrained,” and “mad.” 
Whar chiefly distinguishes these articles from others of their 
kind is that they state explicitly the conclusion that is implicit 
in their premise. Again | quote: 

“The only effective answer to the new challenge to 
security posed by the present conditions in the industry 
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lies in a comprehensive program of Federal regulations 

Only such a wide ranging program would tackle the prob- 

lem at its source. Such a program, and its effectiveness, 

can best be illustrated by showing how it could cope with 
the problems that have been listed in this series of articles.’ 
(Ford Facts, March 23, 1957) 

The article among other things advocates that rigid rules 
on inventory accumulation be set up for ALL companies and 
enforced by law, and states: 

“Just as in the Korean War the percentage penetration 
of any given company would be set in advance by govern- 
ment action.” 

(Ford Facts, March 23, 1957) 
And so on. The program of regulation advocated is, as 
advertised, comprehensive indeed. 

I must tell you frankly that I have on a number of occasions 
heard the top men in the UAW as well as leaders in other 
unions express general views that are at odds with the kind of 
thinking implicit in these statements and resolutions. What 
then are we to believe? 

In any event, I have a very. deep conviction that the over- 
whelming majority of the American people are opposed to 
the kind of thinking reflected in such statements and resolu- 
tions. 

It is important that all of us deal in facts, not fancies; that 
we understand the nature of our institutions and of the 
dynamic forces at work in our society, so that we can relate 
the particular to the general and evaluate correctly the flood 
of propaganda which is continually loosed upon us from all 
sides. Above all, we must recognize this clear truth: Over- 
whelming political power in the hands of any single interest 
group is an extremely dangerous thing. 

So much for the political problem, as such. I would like 
to suggest to you certain other areas in which an informed 
and alert public opinion can contribute to the preservation 
and improvement of free collective bargaining. 

One of these has to do with the difference between behaving 
responsibly and merely sounding plausible to a particular 
audience. The distinction that I seek to draw here is that 
between rationality and mere rationalization. This requires 
objective evaluation of the fine-sounding positions and state- 
ments publicized by both labor and management. 

I think it is fair to say that management; more than labor. 
has learned to take, and has the motivation to take, a balanced 
approach to its problems. In the nature of its function, it 
must take into account a number of varied interests in 
arriving at its decisions. This is so because the health of the 
enterprise depends vitally and directly on management's 
ability to achieve a proper balance among all of these some- 
times conflicting interests. 

Stockholders, customers, employes and even its relation 
ships with government and the communities it serves are 
directly, immediately and simultaneously affected by a com- 
pany'’s decisions on wages, prices, investment, and other 
such matters. It thus is in a position fundamentally differen: 
from that of a union, whose basic concern is primarily with 
the reactions of its membership. 

All of us should be alert to the fallacy in the plausible- 
sounding thesis that the economic power of management and 
labor can be measured in terms of the dollar resources shown 
on their respective books. The basic economic power of unions 
does not lie in their relative dollar resources, but in their 
power to withhold an essential ingredient in the productive 
process. 

Similarly, management's strength in a labor dispute is not 
measured by the dollars on its balance sheet. Its dollars do 
not represent fat stored in a vault; rather, they represent 
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plants, tools, equipment design costs, work in process and 
countless other committed assets devoted to the purposes of 
the enterprise. These assets must remain active and productive 
if they are not to be dissipated. 

Let me conclude, then, by emphasizing this point. Man- 
gement plays—and must continue to play—a vital and 
constructive role in advancing the well-being of its employes. 
The function of maintaining balance imposes on it the 
obligation to resist unsound and excessive union demands, 
not only in the interests of its customers, its stockholders, 
and the community, but also—and importantly—for the long 
range welfare of its employes themselves. 

It is inherent in the nature of things that unions will make 
excessive demands which call for resistance. This, of course, 
exposes management to all sorts of charges by union leader- 
ship, which, as I remarked earlier, needs an “enemy.” 

It is important that there be general understanding of this 
union tactic. For it is essential to the preservation of the 
bargaining process that both the nature and the indispensa- 
bility of management's role be understood. 
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I referred earlier to the developing monolithic union power 
with its absence of built-in limitations, and to the growing 
danger that, in the course of time, bargaining in form might 
become dictation in fact. Only with the support of broad 
public understanding of management's essential contribution 
in balancing the militant force of mass unionism will free 
collective bargaining continue to be the dominant instrument 
of management-union relations in the future. 

You might conclude from all this that I foresee a cata- 
clysmic struggle—a final great battle for power between labor 
and management, with all of the harm and suffering that such 
a conflict would bring both to the protagonists and to the 
nation as a whole. I don’t. I am confident that, granted a 
reasonable equality among the inter-playing forces and a 
realistic and equitable system of checks and balances, both 
management and unions will have the good judgment and 
foresight to avoid a showdown. In balance, these two great 
forces can continue to play their vital roles in building and 
strengthening our economy. This is what the American people 
expect and this, I believe, is what they will demand. 
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T IS ALWAYS a happy occasion when recognition is 
given to those who have shown superior achievement. 
It is especially gratifying to see those indiivduals of 
superior performance singled out for special recognition when 
talk far too often centers around the average and common- 
place. I have never held to the idea that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and the education of the superior are 
mutually exclusive. It is possible, I believe, to pursue both 
objectives simultaneously. Yet there is an alarming tendency 
in our society to have excellence give way to normality, to 
have the average accepted as desirable, to have conformity 
disguised as adjustment, to glorify the mediocre and to ridicule 
distinction. 

Far too many of us are content with what others consider 
adequate. In fact, we have an almost frenetic resistance to 
anything that would set us apart from others. The old lady 
in Oklahoma was not too far out of character in declaring, 
“I ain’t no better than anybody else but dang it, I'm jest ez 
good.” Certainly we should all aspire toward something more 
than the ordinary. We should achieve more than the average. 
Goethe expressed it this way: “Was uns alle bandigt, das 
Gemeine”—“That which holds us all in bondage, the common 
and the ignoble.” It is indeed fitting, therefore, that recogni- 
tion in the form of this Honors Convocation be given to 
excellence and that certain ones be singled out for having 
placed the superior above the commonplace and distinction 
above mediocrity. 

On this occasion I would like to talk on the theme “On 
Being an Educated Person.” Throughout the ages philosophers 
and writers have reflected on what constitutes an educated 
person. Some have taken a cynical view. Thus Pascal, 17th 
Century French philosopher and mathematician defined an 
educated person as “one who has substituted learned ignorance 
for natural ignorance.” This skepticism was shared by John 
Jay Chapman who expressed his views in this way: 

“I hate the young. I am worn out with them. They absorb 

you and suck you dry and are vampires and selfish brutes 








at best. Give me some good old rain-soaked clubmen who 

can’t be improved and make no moral claims and let me 

play checkers with them and look out of the club window 
and think what I will have for dinner.” 

Others, however, have expressed their views in a more 
constructive vein. A former distinguished professor on the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin once defined an edu- 
cated person as one “who tries to understand the whole of 
knowledge as well as one man can.” Mark van Doren held 
that the purpose of education is to see that “each man becomes 
more than he is,” while William Whewell thought of educa- 
tion as the means “to connect a man’s mind with the general 
mind of the human race.” 

Now there is no denying the fact that we have made tre- 
mendous strides in extending educational opportunity to more 
and more people. In fact, the acceleration of that opportunity 
in the past two generations is the most spectacular phenomenon 
of a century that has seen such other wonders as aviation, 
radio and television, atomic energy and automation. Yet while 
more and more people have been educated we seem to be 
living more precariously than ever before. We are uncertain 
of ourselves. We are “dwelling between two worlds, one dead 
and the other powerless to be born.” 

Certainly a reduction in illiteracy has not resulted in our 
devising a more intelligent way of living. For if a close 
correlation had existed between literacy and intelligence, then 
we should have witnessed in recent years a decline in war, 
civil strife, crime, delinquency and general social maladjust 
ment. Yet quite the reverse is true for this highly literate 20th 
century of ours has also turned out to be the bloodiest and 
most turbulent in the history of mankind. Thus we find our- 
selves today among the most highly educated people in the 
world. Yet at the same time we seem incompetent to deal 
with the immediate problems at hand. Technologically we 
have moved forward at the terrifying speed of a jet-propelled 
plane but our social behavior is still moving at the slow pace 
of an ox-cart. Our technical competence is superb but we 
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have neglected other competences of equal importance. For 
many of us the times are like “a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” This mood was crypti- 
cally expressed some years ago by T. S. Eliot in “The Hollow 
Man,” when he records that “this is the way the world ends, 
not with a bang, but a whimper.” 

Sometimes it takes an outsider from another era to analyze 
our problems and present answers. So this morning I would 
like to take as a point of departure the views of a well-known 
Chinese philosopher on the matter of being an educated 
person 

“The men of old,” Confucius held, “when they wished their 

virtues to shine throughout the land, first had to govern 

their states well. To govern their states well, they first 
had to establish harmony in their families. To establish 
harmony in their families, they first had to discipline them- 
selves. To discipline themselves, they first had to set their 
minds in order. To set their minds in order, they first had 
to make their purpose sincere. To make their purpose 
sincere, they first had to extend their knowledge to the 
utmost. Such knowledge is acquired through a careful 
investigation of things. For with things investigated knowl- 
edge becomes complete. With knowledge complete the 
purpose becomes sincere. With the purpose sincere the 
mind is set in order. With the mind set in order there is 

a real self-discipline. With real self-discipline the family 

achieves harmony. With harmony in the family the state 

becomes well-governed. With the state well-governed there 
is peace throughout the land.” 

This Chinese philosopher was emphasizing several funda- 
mental concepts. He contended as basic to an individual's 
education the extension of knowledge through a careful in- 
vestigation of things for only in this way could the mind 
be set in order and a high degree of self-discipline achieved. 
Certainly there is great need today for a careful investigation 
of things and for well-disciplined and self-disciplined minds. 
Yet this is not always easy to achieve. For there are some 
among us who believe that they already have a monopoly of 
truth and wisdom and are thus intolerant of anyone who 
would challenge their particular version of the truth. There 
are others who are continually narrowing the area in which 
the truth operates so that soon it no longer has any special 
significance. And then there are those who do not have time 
or energy to seek the truth. They yield to the temptation of 
cutting corners, of finding short-cuts and are obsessed with 
a kind of intellectual indolence which if persisted in will 
convert them into mental midgets. As a case in point, the 
Gallup poll recorded in August 1955 that of the adults who 
were interviewed, 61% had not read a single book, except 
for the Bible, during the past year. Twenty-six per cent of 
those who had gone on to college had not read a book during 
the preceding year. We talk abour the tragedy of our illiterate 
uneducated minority. Actually we should be more concerned 
about the half-educated—those who have learned just enough 
to express an opinion on every subject without being aware 
of their ignorance. The French philosopher Montaigne had 
these in mind when he said: “I am fond of the peasants 
because they have not been educated sufficiently to reason 
incorrectly.” 

Then there are those who have a fear of truth and its 
unpredictable consequences. There is a growing distrust and 
suspicion in certain quarters of those who seek the truth. 
Thus while indolence may convert us into mental midgets, the 
pressures of conformity and the discouragement of dissent 
and idiosyncrasy can readily produce a nation of mental 
robots. The British historian Toynbee is credited with the 
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story of the sea captain who always returned to port wit! 
fish fresher and livelier than any of his competitors. For a 
long time he refused to reveal his secret, but finally yielded 
and explained the reason for his success. He pointed out tha: 
every time he caught one thousand herring he put one catfish 
in the pack. Thus when he arrived in port the herring instead 
of being flabby and lifeless were in excellent condition sinc« 
the catfish kept the herring on the move. For every thousand 
herring we need a catfish to keep us <‘ert and alive. 

Democracy depends upon enlightenment and we canno: 
be enlightened if there is no will to learn or if there is deter- 
mined effort to stifle independent thought and critical inquiry 
There are dangers in permitting such freedom, but they are 
not nearly as great as the risks in denying it, for in denying 
such freedom we make smaller and smaller the area in which 
the mind can operate and thereby prevent ourselves from 
solving the very problems that democracy must solve if our 
free institutions are to survive. 

John Stuart Mill expressed it this way: “A state which 
develops men in order that they may be more docile instru- 
ments in its hands even for beneficial purposes will find that 
with small men no great thing can really be accomplished.’ 
We need courage to face the truth regardless of its conse 
quences. This I consider the first prerequisite of an educated 
person. I am not using truth in the manner that Joseph 
Goebbels, former Minister of Propaganda in the days of the 
Nazis, used it. He spoke of both concrete and poetic truth, 
and defined concrete truth as the real truth and poetic truth 
as the necessary amplification of it, reminding his listeners 
of the fact that it is necessary at times to call the imagination 
to our aid in certain cases where the record of facts is for 
some reason incomplete. Rather I think we should take the 
advice of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes to heart. “I value, 
he said, “a man mainly for his primary relations with truth, 
not for any secondary artifice in handling his ideas.” 

Certainly one of the obligations of an educated person is 
to acquire skills and habits of constructive and critical think 
ing, to establish familiarity with the processes of inquiry and 
discovery and to encourage stimulation of curiosity and to 
channel such curiosity into painstaking investigation and th« 
careful evaluation of evidence. I have always liked the way 
the TALK OF THE TOWN columnist in the NEW YORK 
ER (January 17, 1948) expressed his views on an educated 
person. Comparing an educated person to the meanderings of 
a dog who 

“acts in the dog’s way, too, swinging wide, racing ahead. 

doubling back, covering many miles of territory that the 

man never traverses, all in the spirit of inquiry and the zest 
for truth. He leaves a crazy trail, but he ranges far beyond 
the genteel old party he walks with and he is usually in 

a better position to discover a skunk. The dog often in 

fluences the course the man takes, on his long walk; for 

sometimes a dog runs into something in nature so arfesting 
that not even a man can quite ignore it, and the man 
deviates—a clear victim of the liberal intent in his dumb 
companion. When the two of them get home and flop 
down, it is the liberal—the wide-ranging dog—who is 
covered with burdocks and with information of a specia 
sort on out-of-the-way places. Often ineffective in direct 
political action, he is the opposite of the professiona 

revolutionary, for, unlike the latter, he never feels h« 

knows where the truth lies, but is full of rich memories 

of places he has glimpsed it in.” 

The educated person recognizes the importance of being 
informed, knows where and how to acquire information, bases 
decisions and actions on accuracy of fact and understands how 
to appraise and integrate relevant facts in order to form valid 
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judgments. This is a tradition deeply embedded in American 
higher education in general and in the University of Wis- 
consin in particular. Professor Max Otto, a former dis- 
tinguished professor at this University, who took his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in history under Frederick Jackson Turner in 
1916 reflected some years later on the atmosphere of his 
student days. “My professors,’ he reminisced, “were centers 
of aggressive intellectual energy, sources of cultural vision. 
They were not teachers of lessons; their classes were outposts 
in the recurring struggle between enlightenment and super- 
stition, between knowledge and ignorance. And their students 
were apprentices in the same high adventure.” You have been 
the beneficiaries here at the University of Wisconsin of this 
tradition and it has contributed substantially to the breadth 
and scope of your education. 

Yet the Chinese philosopher was not satisfied with just a 
careful investigation of things. Certainly education has an 
obligation to send out into the world persons eager for truth 
and an understanding of how to attain it. Yet the mere search 
for truth he contended would not make of us educated people. 
Thus he spoke of a sincerity of purpose and a concern over 
virtue. 

Dr. William Harper, President of the University of Chi- 
cago, sounded the same keynote in speaking to the entering 
class of young men in 1903 when he delivered in sixty seconds 
the following message: 

“Young gentlemen, you have come here in the hope of 

furthering your education . . . An educated man is a man 

who by the time he is twenty-five years old has a clear 
theory, formed in the light of human experience down 
the ages of what constitutes a satisfying life, a significant 
life, and who by the age of thirty has a moral philosophy 
consonant with human experience. If a man reaches these 

ages without having arrived at such a theory, such a 

philosophy, then no matter how many facts he has learned 

or how many processes he has mastered, that man is an 
ignoramus and a fool, unhappy, probably dangerous. That 
is all. Good afternoon.” 

Certainly an orderly mind can leave a person uncertain 
about the purposes of life. There are many examples of per- 
sons who use scientific objectivity as an excuse for being 
completely neutral on all subjects. Possessing a broad urbanity 
and all-embracing tolerance, such people have not learned the 
satisfactions of a philosophic mind. They suffer from an over- 
educated detachment from human experience. Yet unless a 
measure of belief accompanies knowledge, unless one’s educa- 
tion has taught one to distinguish between right and wrong 
and unless some degree of faith in ideas and principles is 
combined with a zeal for truth, ome cannot consider one’s 
education complete. Because too much emphasis was placed 
upon fact and not enough upon belief we were once charac- 
terized as the “best half-educated people in the world.” The 
basic problems we face in the world today are in the realm 
of the spirit. Thus the crisis in education is in essence philo- 
sophical. 

Socrates as a young man developed an amazing passion for 
science. He was eager “to know the causes of things, why they 
came into being, why they are destroyed, why they exist.” Yet 
he was forced to conclude that while a scientific account of 
the universe was accurate as far as it went, yet it was in- 
adequate and incomplete and that in his absorption in 
scientific study he ran the risk “of losing the eye of his soul.” 

The examination of any newspaper any day of the year 
reveals the tragic examples of the unfulfilled life of men who 
have learned facts and mastered processes and who are in the 
words of President Harper, fools, unhappy and dangerous. 
A few case studies taken from the field of these so-called 
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“fundamentals” will illustrate the point. There has been much 
discussion in professional and popular journals on the subject 
of the inadequacy of the teaching of reading, writing and 
arithmetic in our schools. If time permitted, | would defend 
the conclusion that the school child today has a better grasp 
of fundamentals than the child of fifty years ago. Just as the 
1957 automobile is superior to the 1907 model and just as 
electric light gives more light than an old-fashioned farm 
lantern, so modern methods have resulted in the improvement 
of educational processes. 

Yet the reading of a typical contemporary newspaper in 
dicates that there is something missing in the education of 
those who are skilled in the fundamentals. There is as a case 
in point the shocking example of Orville Hodge, former 
auditor of the State of Illinois, who defrauded the taxpayers 
of the state of several million dollars. Here was a man who 
had great skill in numbers, yet he used his skill to defraud 
his fellow men. Not so many weeks ago the members of the 
Louisiana legislature wrote into law a series of measures de 
signed to perpetuate segregation. These were all men who 


-had skill in writing, but they used it to deny their fellow men 


rights to which they were entitled. And then there is the case 
of the 19 year old youth who murdered a girl with whom he 
had been intimate. When questioned in order to determine 
the reasons for his actions, he replied that he had gotten his 
ideas from pulp magazines and cheap literature. This young 
man certainly knew how to read, but he had read himself into 
the depths of depravity. 

Education had failed in each of these cases, not because 
it had been unsuccessful in teaching people to know what 
they did not know, but because it had been unsuccessful in 
teaching them to behave as they had not behaved. Intelligence 
is derived from two words—"inter” and “legere”—"“inter” 
meaning “between” and “legere” meaning “to choose.” An 
intelligent person, therefore, is one who has learned “to 
choose between.” He knows that good is better than evil, 
that confidence should supersede fear, that love is superior to 
hate, that gentleness is better than cruelty, forbearance than 
intolerance, compassion than arrogance and that truth has 
more virtue than ignorance. 

The Chinese philosopher I believe spoke well in defining 
the qualities of an educated person. The first prerequisite of 
an educated person he held was a careful investigation of 
things through the extension of knowledge for only in this 
way could the mind be set in order and a high degree of 
self-discipline achieved. He therefore spoke of the importance 
of a sincerity of purpose and a concern over virtue. His words 
bear repeating: 

“The men of old, when they wished their virtaes to shine 
throughout the land, first had to govern their states well. To 
govern their states well, they first had to establish harmony 
in their families. To establish harmony in their families, 
they first had to discipline themselves. To discipline them 
selves, they first had to set their minds in order. To set their 
minds in order they first had to make their purpose sincere. 
To make their purpose sincere, they first had to extend their 
knowledge to the utmost. Such knowledge is acquired 
through a careful ‘investigation of things. For with things 
investigated knowledge becomes complete. With knowl 
edge complete the purpose becomes sincere. With the 
purpose sincere the mind is set in order. With the mind 
set in order there is a real self-discipline. With real self- 
discipline the family achieves harmony. With harmony in 
the family the state becomes well-governed. With the state 
well-governed there is peace throughout the land.” 

Do you consider yourself an educated person? J will rest 
my case with you. 
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explosion, the explosion of the atom bomb at Hiro- 

shima. It is quite possible that history may mark that 
date as the ending of one time period and the beginning of 
another time period in the world. Since that explosion, im- 
agination has run riot in anticipation of conditions which 
we fear may prevail in the future. The world has been thrown 
into a state of near panic. We are engaged in a cold war re- 
sulting in world jitters. 

There is no denying the tremendous amount of power that 
is contained within an atom; enough it is said to destroy a 
city. Knowing that this is true, we readily understand why we 
live in a matchbox civilization. Frequently, a reassuring note is 
sounded by one of our leaders. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
has said that there is enough atomic energy within one per- 
son to destroy a city. This may or may not be so; the im- 
portant fact he adds is, there is enough atomic energy in a 
person to overcome all obstacles. Such being the case, there 
is no need for one to be a defeated person. Frederic Mayer 
has wisely observed that “Greatness has no frontiers and no 
geographical dimensions,” and that “Greatness is the perpet- 
ual defiance of the immediate and an unending search for the 
universal element in man.” 

If one is not to be a defeated person, he must be “in de- 
fiance of the immediate” for the order of the day is confusion, 
frustration, fear and a feeling of despair. Men often are 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of things, discouraged by the 
complexity of living and awed by the magic of the times. In 
spite of all difficulties man is interested in measuring up to 
the possibilities of his manhood. In a world like this, har- 
rassed by the fears of the present and the unknowns of the 
future on one side, and motivated by his God-given heritage 
and desire to measure up on the other side, he is confronted 
as all men have been confronted, with the question, “Would 
you be great?” 

A sifting of the thoughts of men, thoughts born of philos- 
ophers in their halls of learning and of the commoners in 
the market places, makes it crystal-clear that wealth and fame 
are not necessarily the measures of greatness. A life devoted 
to living up to one’s potentialities in the interest and welfare 
of others for the purpose of the enrichment of our heritage, 
takes on the measure of greatness. If one would achieve 
greatness, one must appreciate that creativity is the essence 
of life. Creativity is fundamental to the on-going process 
which is life. Life is forward-moving and when creativity 
stops, decay sets in and life processes decline. Man is so 
constituted that he must exercise his mental powers. As a 
child he is forever curious, and as an adult he is interested in 
himself and all that surrounds him. It is mental aliveness 
that promotes his growth. He is restless unless he is discover- 
ing. He is challenged by the unknown which he cannot see 
and by the opportunities which are forever present. A moun- 
tain climber of renown was asked why he climbed a moun- 
tain and he answered, “Because it is there.” We, too, are 
challenged because things are there. 


Te IMAGINATION of the world was captured by an 


| Matthew 26:41 





I would not say that we are always forward-moving, or 
that we respond to every challenge, or that it is easy to 
respond to a challenge. We must fight against many pres- 
sures which surround us and which bear in upon us. We 
are all aware of our inertia. When conditions are particularly 
favorable we do not want to be disturbed. At such times 
it is easier not to do something than it is to do it. In 
the words of Jesus, “The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.”? 

Fear prompts us to avoid the unknown. We are quite com- 
fortable in our groove or rut. We know where it leads and 
how we can soften the rough places. The spirit of adventure 
is frequently pushed aside by the fear of the unknown. We are 
influenced also by our prejudices. The late Glenn Frank, when 
he was President of the University of Wisconsin, attended a 
convention in the city of Chicago. At the banquet session 
an interesting discussion was started by those who were sit- 
ting at his table. The discussion centered around cancer re- 
search which was the main interest of President Frank’s din- 
ner companions. After the banquet broke up these men con 
tinued their discussion until two o'clock in the morning. Dr. 
Frank returned to the University of Wisconsin impressed 
with the objective and logical thinking of these men. He con- 
cluded that if science developed logical, objective and ana- 
lytical thinking such as he had heard, all the students at 
Wisconsin should take courses in science. Some time later he 
was in Chicago in attendance at another banquet. It so hap- 
pened that the men who were at his table that night instead 
of talking about cancer research, discussed problems in the 
field of politics and government. Dr. Frank said he could 
hardly believe his ears for these same men who had been so 
objective and scientific in the field of cancer research, in the 
fields of politics and government reacted on the basis of pre- 
judices. All of us are more or less limited in knowledge and 
as a result we react on the basis of prejudice. 

Because we have had an experience and found it to be 
good, we sometimes feel that way is the only way. Mr. Charles 
Kettering, at one time had to drive by automobile from Day- 
ton to Detroit and return, many times during the year. In 
conversation with a man from Detroit, he remarked that 
he could drive from Detroit to Dayton in a certain time 
The gentleman contradicted him and said he couldn’r drive 
the trip in that time. However, he accompanied Mr. Ket- 
tering and they made the trip in the stated time. When 
they arrived in Dayton the gentleman said, “Well, of course 
you were able to do it, you didn't stay on Highway 25.” 
When one gets on Highway 25 he tends to stay on it for 
he is comfortable. 

You have acquired iriformation, knowledge, skills, ap- 
preciations and it is hoped wisdom which should aid you in 
overcoming the blocks on your highways. Your educational 
equipment should give you perspective and should assist you 
in fighting against the pressure of the immediate. There are 
many opportunities in our world if we realize that the boun 
daries of our universe are unlimited. 

If one would achieve greatness one must realize that man 
must undertake the upward climb. Our universe is not hos- 
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tile. We interpret its strangeness as hostility. Once we know 
and are comfortable in our universe, we are at home. If one 
is to know his universe he should recognize several basic 
principles. The universe has purpose. It is not a ball spinning 
in space without meaning and purpose. The purposes one 
tes for his universe will have a directing influence in 
his own life. It operates on schedule and in accordance with 
definite rules which are written in its very nature. The astron- 
omer can predict an eclipse to a split p sn of a second. 
There is nothing hit-or-miss in the plan which controls it. 

If our universe has purpose and is a universe of order, then 
man, too, has a destiny. There must be a purpose for his life. 
That purpose must involve the upward climb which is di- 
rected toward the dawn of a better day. Man is in tune with 
his universe, when his life is in accord with the purpose of 
the universe and when his life is well ordered. A radio prop- 
erly tuned brings the voices of men and their creative work 
into one’s home. If it isn’t properly tuned there is static. So 
life improperly tuned picks up static. 

In the organization of our upward march there are certain 

responsibilities which are ours. We should believe that life 
is worth living and that it has meaning. Helen Keller, one of 
the world’s great, has well said: 
“But there is one lesson I have consciously learned—that, al- 
though in Ecclesiastes it is said ‘There is no new thing under 
the sun’,* yet history is full of new meanings in every age and 
nation, which continually blossom and bear fruit. To my sur- 
prise I discovered in my Greek sayings, “There is no force 
so mighty in the world as perseverance.’ It never occurred to 
the writer of that rich sentence in ancient times that it 
would sow new seeds of significance until a day would come 
when the blind, the deaf, and the crippled would rise up in 
the might of purpose, compel their obstacles aside, and press 
onward to creative accomplishment. 

“I have caught rays of light from different thinkers— 
Socrates, Plato, Bacon, Kant, and Emanuel Swedenborg, the 
Swedish seer. With Socrates I believe in thinking out the 
meaning of words before committing them to speech. Plato's 
theory of the Absolute strengthens me because it gives truth 
to what I know is true, beauty to the beautiful, music to 
what I cannot hear, and light to what I cannot see. Sweden- 
borg has shaken down the barriers of time and space in my 
life and supplied me with likenesses or correspondences be- 
tween the world within and the world without, which gives 
me courage and imagination beyond my three senses. 

“Thus I move from one philosophy to another, constructing 
out of a fragmentary outward environment a luminous, reso- 
nant universe.”” 

Life must be lived in an enthusiastic manner. I do not mean 
in a blind, optimistic manner but as an optimist who is also 
a realist, would live it. Such a person recognizes situations 
as they are but believes that something can be done which will 
change and improve them. This idea is well illustrated in the 
life of one of my friends. He was almost 70 years of age and 
facing business failure. He wasn’t depressed. He recognized 
that he might lose everything he had. In discussing it with 
me he said, “I may lose everything that I have but I will re- 
build again. I have done it three times before and I know I 
can do it again.” He had built a philosophy that interpreted 
his universe, related himself to it and understood his obliga- 
tions to conditions, to his country and to his God. To this bit 
of advice I would add the statement of Frederic Mayer, “The 
purpose of philosophy in education, as Thoreau realized, is 
to regard each day as a dawn, each challenge as an opportunity, 
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Eccl. 1:9 
Helen Keller, ““My Luminous Universe’’—Guideposts, June, 1956 
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each difficulty as a test, and each accomplishment as a symbol 
of man’s unconquerable creativity.”* 

If one would be great he must possess the spirit of the 
martyr. Miss Iris Gabriel, Founder of the Silent Guide Foun- 
dation, dreamed of a career as an actress. She had won beauty 
contests. She was invited to Hollywood for a screen test. She 
had fame and wealth at hand. She contracted tuberculosis and 
was a patient in one of the California hospitals for two 
years. She left the hospital discouraged but events led her to 
register at the University of Chicago for a course in the his- 
tory of culture. The instructors were President Robert 
Hutchins and Dr. Mortimer Adler. One day President 
Hutchins asked the class the question, “What has been the 
greatest force in the history of society?” The students an- 
swered, “Religion, democracy, the printing press, the wheel— 
fire.” After the answers were al! in President Hutchins wrote 
on the board one word, “Martydom”. Miss Gabriel quoted him 
as saying, “Men who die for what they believe, give immor- 
tality to their ideas and inspire the rest of us to greatness. If 
you want to become important in this world, be a martyr; 
give yourself away.” These words inspired Miss Gabriel with 
the result that she founded the Silent Guide Foundation. 

Miss Gabrel had found one of the secrets of life which 
Tagore, poet of India, put into words. He said, “We earn 
life by giving it away.” Each individual must learn the im- 
portance of this essential to worthy living. In a small way we 
catch the idea at Christmas time. Better yet, we see it ex- 
3 Frederic Mayer—Wisdom, November, 1955 
4 John 15:13 
5 Romans 8:28 
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emplified in a mother's love. She gives all, even to walking 
through the valley of the shadow of death for her child. 

Scientists, missionaries, teachers, professional people, 
tradesmen, all become great when they lose themselves in a 
great cause. They have learned the truth of the statement, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.”* Often, as individuals, we learn the 
importance of the unselfish investment of a life by the hard 
way. One of the favorite bits of philosophy of my mother is 
found in the writings of Saint Paul, “All things work together 
for good to them that love God.”® Frequently the hard way is 
the best way, and the most rewarding way. 

When one is considering martyrdom he should make sure 
that the cause he has selected is worth dying for. It is true 
that we may become martyrs because of our own selfish in- 
terests. We like to do things if they give our lives value. 
Selfishness gives way to unselfishness if we make ourselves 
aware of the common good and our duty to God and man. 

Again we face the question, “Would you be great?” As 
you approach graduation this question may be a central one. 
You have an appreciation for creativity. From time to time 
you have given thought to the upward climb. You have de- 
veloped a philosophy for your life and you have thought of 
how you would invest your life. You also are aware of your 
responsibilities to yourself, to others and to your God. You 
would gladly find a great cause for which you can work and 
for which you can die. All of us in thinking of our relation- 
ship to our world, must consider the importance of these 
three requirements of greatness if our world difficulties are 
to be solved. We are living in a period where scientific 
development can produce a paradise or a hell. Which way 
we go will be determined by man himself. He has created all 
of the items which can contribute to a paradise or which can 
create a hell. President Eisenhower, some time ago, said the 
answer tO armament is not more armaments. The solution 
of world difficulties lies in the realm of morals. I ‘recently 
heard Walter Reuther say that when we give greater value 
to our plumbing than we do to our children, we are in a 
bad moral state. I believe that most of our problems in the 
world have a moral base. The martyr has an appreciation of 
the real and is the possessor of great values. Arnold J. Toynbee 
gives emphasis to goodness as an essential to greatness in 
these words: “The accomplishments of great saints are more 
important than the attainments of scientists and statesmen.” 

If one views the future and dreams the dreams of man’s 
achievement of greatness, he would do well to consider the 
statement of E. M. Marshall in A Scientist's Prediction— 

“The late Dr. Charles Steinmetz, one of the world’s great 
scientists, was once asked what line of research would see 
the greatest ultimate development. He replied: ‘The greatest 
discoveries will be made along spiritual lines. Some day people 
will learn that material things do not bring happiness and 
are of little use in making men and women creative and 
powerful. Then the scientists of the world will turn their 
laboratories to the study of God and prayer. When that day 
comes, the world will see more advancement in one genera- 
tion than it has in the last four’.” 

If you would be great, exercise your inmate capacity to 
create. Know that the main highway of life is the upward 
climb, forever motivated by the spirit of the martyr. In 
moments of triumph be humble, and in moments of despair 
defy the immediate, and continue the unending search for 
truth. 

I hope the questions I now ask you will burn themselves 
into your memories. Would you be great? Are the people 
with whom you live and associate glad you are alive, and 
will they miss you when you are gone? 





